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BACKGROmiD AND RATIONALE 
OF TBJ5 BILINGUAL EARLY CHILDHOOD 
AND BflLlNGUAL KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 




The Bilingual Early Childhood Program and the Bilingual Kindergarten ' 
Program were developed for non-handicapped Spanish-speaking Mexicaij Ameri- 
c^n children. Th^^lllngual Kindergarten Program was published In final 
form In 1973 and the Bilingual Early Childhood Program, Level II, In 1974. 
Program Background and Rationale . , ^ * • * 

Studies have revealed that the early childhood ye^rs are critical for 

developing and Improving a child's lntellectual""potentlal (Bloom, 1964); 

that both achievement and IQ scoies of poor children decrease In relation 

to national norms as they proceed through the. grades (Deutsch, 1967); and 

that environment, and particularly a child's early exp^^rlential development, 

■ - 1 

plays a key rol^ In devel6plng Intelligence (J* McV* Hunt, 1961)* 

Bruner (1966, 1971), drawing heavily on Vygotsky's (1962) earlier 
studies of the relation between language and thinking as they develop In 
young children, suggested that only certain children In certain cultures 
learn to use language for analy^sls and problem solving, although all chil- 

L * 

dren learn^to communicate with language* The Implication Is^t^hat many 
children need access to a ^planned environment to develop thought processes 
and language for thinking If It Is to occur to any feasonable degree* In 
addition to Intellectual and cognitive development, factors of major concern 
include the health, nutrition, and physical development of children, and the 
importance of social and emotional develppmept has also been emphasized, 
(Clark, 19651. 
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The Laboratory drew from a wide background of such educational and 
psycholdglcal researjch to select strategies for its Bilingual Kin^erg^ten 
and BTlllngual Early Childhood Programs to meet the identified pjroblems. 
The basic goal selepte^ was to develop intelligent behavigr by creating 



educational programs that build on thfe child's SLtrengths tather than trying 

to suppress and replace them. This gdal has remained coi^stant* The ultimate 

* ■ 

goal is a child who has developed' his full intellectual and personal poten- 

tial, one who can function comfortably and competently with*in both languages 

t 

and cultures. 

In the Initial process of development, the J>asic "strengths of the 
target population were identified and acknowledged. These strengths — 
sensory-perceptual skills, language, experience, interpersonaJf skills, 
intra-personal skills, and a rich cultural tradition were used a6 the 
base on which to build the Bilingual Programs for preschool children. Also 
considered were the facts that all young.children grow and develop ^when 
they interact with other people in satisfying ways ^ ^nd that the most pro- 
ductive growth occurs when these actions are nSbtually gratifying. 

The Bilingual Early Childhood Program is a three-year sequential in- 
structional program (Levels I, IX, and III) designed for Spanish-speaking 
children from economically disadvantaged families. Children may enter the 
program at age three dnd move successively through Levels I, II, and III; 
or they may enter at age Tour and complete a twb-year S"e"<piefTrce Levels H- 

and III. The Bilingual Kindergarteji program was developed to meet the needs 

1 

of entering f ive-yearrold children. Terminal goals were idtantified on' the 
basis o^ the skills which the child needs in order to succeed in first 
grade. These skills were identified through extensive* Interviews with first 
grade teachers, and through analyzing the prcrr»c|iilstti' skiiu rcciulrcil for 

11 
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first grade activities. 

These programs are developmental > concerned with the general cognitive^ 

psychomotor^ and affective stages common to all children. Becapse it is 

sequential^ It enables each child to achieve successive levels of compe- 

tence> moving and growing as he Is ready to do so. promote successful 

learning ^ .plannod and sequenced, activities are Incorporated Into tl*e curric- 

I ■ *' 

ulum. If the activities are matched to the Information the child has already 
'sfored, and the akllls he has already developed^ hl^ fiijst experience with 
formal learning ulli be successful and enjoyable* 1^ the child devjelops^ he 
can e?<plore further^ gain competence^ Increase his Interpersonal and Intra^ 
personal skills^ and ultimately Incorporate these many aspects of growth and 
learning into a system of Intelligent behavior. ' 
Program Goals ' ^ ^ 

Specific goals for ^ch level of the programs have. been posited for. 
activities in both Spanish and English^ and are presented at the end of 
this Appendix*. . ■ 

Program Strategies 

The Bilingual Early Childhood Program was 5lr,5t^ implemented in 1968-69 
at the Good Samaritan Center in San Antonio wit'h urban Mexican American 
children^ and at the Te?<as Migrant Educational Development Center in McAllen 

with migrant children. The Bilingual Kindergarten Program was first imple- 

■ ' . -V 

mented in l'97(V'71 at -^e Edgewoo^ Independent .School District with urban 

% , ■ 

Mexican American children and in McAllen with migrant children. 

The program consists of a sequential three-year instrtictio'nal program . 

(Levels I> il> and III) wlt,K these major elements of training: 'visual > 

au<}itory> tnot;ox> synta?< of-English^ vocabulary^ and ideafe anti n.nccptfi. \\%~ 

plor'tng number Concepts Js Jncludc'd only In Lt'vt' I III iiml Kl mlrriv""'* 

lUlJngual Kindergarten' includes the same elenfoiitii hh i.i*y<*l A\\. 



begin with the lowest order of skill competencies and proceed systematically 
to higher level tasks. Skills that enable a child to learn from his environ- 
ment and to furtctlort well In the classroom gre taught as prerequisites to 
higher order skills Included In the curriculum. Content Is organized Into 
units which are composed of lessons in each of the six major training areas. 
The lesson content generally Is related to the unit toplc^ so the conceptual 

content can be explored through the various senses. 

* ' ^ \ 

For the first part of the program the language of Instruction Is Spanish. 

After concepts taught In Spanish are mastered, they are systematically iiytro- 

duced In English. The teacher and aide serve as language models, helping \ 

the child hear and use natural speech in both languages and at sevetal levels. 

The class is divided into three or four groups which cycle through al- 
ternative periods of direct instruction and self-selected activities* Small 
group interaction and independent activity are scheduled by the classroom 
teacher according to the needs o^ the group. 

Curriculum and staff development materials were designed^ concurrently 
to enhance their effectiveness, A parent involvement element also is in^ 
corporated into the program to provide a link between the school and the 
home, an4 to open communications in three direction^ — between parent and 
child, parent and school staff, and school staff and child. This inter- 
relationship expands formal learning beyond the boundaries of the school 
itself and capitalizes on the fact that learning can take place in many 
different settings. 

Formative evaluation was used to assess the day-to-day effects of each 
activity. Measures were taken of children*s interest, of- teacher preparation 
time and ease of using the materials, and of behavioral and attitudlnnl 
changes. Summative evaluation, used to assess the lotifi rijnf^t- and moro ;;onor;ii 
effects of the^ program, Included, standardized Intel 1 iRcncc mut nchU-vciiiciit 

13 • 



tests ^ often given on a pre* and posttest basis (at the start and finish of 

4 

the program) to measure change and improvement. Together^ these evaluation 
methods have given a full picture of what has proven in its test stages to 
be billnjgual programs for young children which are effectively and success- 
fully meeting stated goals* 
Program Evaluation 

Throughout program development two type3 of evaluation were.uped^ forma- 
tive and summative (Scriven^ 1967)- Formative evaluation was based on data 
gathered continuously throughout the year* The results served as decision* 
making factors about all aspects of the program and provided the basis for 
necessary revisions. While formative implies program revision and the eval* 

J 4 

uation of change as it Is introduced into .the ongoing developmental process^ 
sutomative evaluation is the assessment of the overall program. It is based 
on what has been accomplished over a specified term^ and can be used as a 
summary of program effects. By using both evaluation procedures > the Lab- 
oratory continually can be aware of the effects of its programs and take any 
measures necessary to improve them. This gives the organization an expertise 
that is unique In educational program development. 

Briefly^ formative evaluation entails the foHowing criteria (although 
each product may have other unique criteria requirements): 

Product Design 1» Appropriateness of objectives In 

(emphasis on each lesson) terms of levels scope and, sequence 



2. 



Effectiveness of learning activity 



3. 



Interest of children In learning 
activity 



4. 



Appropriateness of format for in- 
structional guid^ 



5. 



Kea*Jonnblent'ss of rosLs 



Pilot Test 

(emphasis on each unit) 



I. 



ApproprJfitenesf; of oblertlvt'^ In 
terms of lev**l. ,srope> awA «<H|iRMir(* 
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2. Effectiveness of learning activities 

by units of lessons 

/ 

^3* Interest of children In learning 
activity 

4. Time needed for instruction ' 

5* Time needed for planning 

6. Logistic difficulties 

?• Reasonableness of costs 

Field Test. < 1. Effectiveness of instruction^ 

(emphasis on sequenced 

set of units) 2. Satisfaction of teachers and 

administrators 

3. Cost effectiveness 
Service Test 1* Satisfaction (ease of installation) 

2. Costs 

This sytetn of formative evaluation was integrated operationally with a 
system of sumaatlve evaluation for which the Evaluation and Computer Services 
Division of the Laboratory had responsibility* Generally^ a criterion' of 
consistency at 80 percent' is sought — 80 percent of children learn specified 
levels within a specified time criterion^ 80 percent of children show interest 
in learning process (defined observably), 80 percent of teachers are satis- 
fled, etc. Cost criteria are related to the nature and scope (dally) of the 
product with a view toward balancing better quality instruction (mo.re costly) 
with expenses limited to a reasonable Increment above traditional costs* 
Program Staff 

Since its inception in 1967, the Early Childhood Program has developed 
a staff that consists of persons skilled in their areas of. specialty as well 
as knowledgeable about the Early Childhood Program, its goals, and the goals 
and methods of the Laboratory, This staff, along with tho l**iborrtt<>rv 's 
support services, h*is developed the cxptTtlfic to (Miin^pt ii<) 1 1 dt'V{^top, 
implement, and ultimately produce ,c(iucational proRr«itns for yotnif; till Klrt'ii- 

11 



The Early Childhood staff includes specialists in the areas of early child-- 
hood development^ special education^ speech patholpgy, linguistics^ and 
media design, as veil as experts in curriculum design and development* 
Program Relationship to Other Laboratory Endeavors 

The Early Childhood Program is one of three major learning systems of 
the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory > an organization devoted to 
increasing the educational opportunities of children by developing, adapting^ 
and diffusing innovative educational processes and products* Along with the 
Laboratory's^ two other programs — English Early Elejnentary and Bilingual 
Early Elementaty — it strives to meet the current educational needs'^of 
children in selected tai::g^t populations as well as to develop multicultural 
understanding in all children* 

Each of the Laboratory's programs develops componjents to meet the unique 
goals of the program in fulfilling long range goali for the target population. 
Instructional materials^ staff development materials^ and parent Involvement 
materials are initiated and designed within each system* 

However, each program cooperates with the other systems in following the 
organisation's basic goals, and each shares with the others in the use of 
Laboratory resources and the implementation of basic evaluation procedures. 
Program Accomplishments 

Since its inception in 1968> the Bilingual Early Childhood Programs have 

progressed through the Laboratory's design^ pilots and field test stages of 

development^ and were completed for marketing and diffusion in 1973<-74* 

Ba$ed on an evaluation of data received from the many sites in which it has 

been tested^ the program has accomplished these basic purposes: 

to develop a sequential bilingual instructional program for ^ ^ 

Spanish-speaking three-> four-, and flve-Vear-old children 

to develop staff training to Insure the effort Ivt* impletK|on- 
tation of the Instructional materials 

12 
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to involve the parents in their children*s learning by 
building on parental strengths and providing materials for 
the reinforcement of program objectives in the home 

The initial test site of the Early Childhood Program was the Good Samar- 
itan Center In San Antonio, Texas, where the conceptual design took place in 
1968-69* The orig*inal design test site of the Bilingual Kindergarten Pro^ 
gram was in the Edgewood School District of San Antonio, in 1970-71, Each , 
year, the Laboratory has added sites to test and evaluate tji.ese programs* 
Final revisions of all programs were completed in 1973 for commercial publi- 
cation and distribution* At this tim^, only the Level II and Kindergarten 
programs have been printed for commercial distribution* 
HUMBER OF CUSSES DURIIIG THE SCHOOL YEAR 



Level 


1969-70 


1970'-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


*l973-74 


Total 


I 


14 


21 


42 


72 


56 


149 ' 


II 


12 


24 


105 


275 


184 


600 


III 


12 


5 


15 


34 




66 


K 




10 


20 


82 


171 


283 


Total 


38 


60 


182 


463 


473 


'l098 



*Publisher's figures* This same visibility will be sought for the proposed 
project on four levels: school, localCor regional), state and national. 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 EAST SEVENTH STREET, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 512/47&«861 



The Southwest: Educational Development Laboratory, 
under a grant ftom the Bureau for Education of the Handi- 
capped, Is beginning the development of a program, for four 
year old children with mild to moderate problems In learn- 
ing* This program will complement the previously completed 
^Level II Bilingual Early Childhood Program for four year 
old children and will provide a means for malrfcalnlng the 
child with special needs within the tegular bilingual 
classroom* " 

In order to determine the specific needs of teachers 
currently using SEDL programs, you &r^ asked to complete 
the enclosed questionnaire and return It In che^enclosed 
envelope by March 22. If some of the children In your 
class have particular problems In learning not listed on 
the survey, please write on the back of the survey form. 

Thank you for the time spent^i^c^inpletlng tVie enclose^! 
form. Your answers to this survey will guide SEDL staff 
In future development. If you are Interested In receiving 
Information on new programs for the chlldwlth special 
problems In learning, please write your name and addi^ess* 
on the bottom of the survey form* 

Slncerely'yours, 





Jo^ce Evans, Ph.D. 
Special Project Director 
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Teacher! ] . NEEDs' SURVEY- FOR XDDITIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

ScIkioI or Center 

Location: 

Number of children enrolled; ^ 

1. A. Slow long liave -ou^sed the SEDL program? .t. 

Which i>rtit;ram are you currently using? Level I ^> Level* II > 

ill ^> Bilingual K 

How many years have you caught? 
D. What grade levels (or ages) have you taught? 

Circle the gijdo level - 1 2V 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

rind/or the age level - 2 yr. 3 yr- 4 yr. ' 5 yr^ other 



H. A. no yuu have children in your class who have learning problems? Yes ^ 

B- What type of problems? Visual Auditory Speech MoCor 

General learning'* Other 



No 



y 

111. A. Please check any of the following items which might be helpful to you: 

(1) A simple > easy to administer test to identify the language preference 

{SpaaLsh or English) of children entering the program 
(2) A gross screening 'instrument for the purpose of identifying children with 

special learning problems 
(3) InfijrmdLion and forms for conducting parent interviews in order to determine 

the ways the child helps at home and any possible problems or concerns of 

the parent 

(4) A test to identify children who have difficulty in the, area of speech 

B. If interested in any of these tests, in what language should the tests be 
written? Spanish English Both Languages 

IV* A. Art^ yuu interested in administering an individual test that would enable you to 

:issess the child's level of ability in any of the following areas? Yes No ^ 

Which Areas: Visual Motor Auditory Ideas ^ Concepts Otheu 

B. If interested, in what language should the tests be written? 
Spanish English ^ Both Languages 

V, A* Are you interested in additional instructional materials that would help the 

children improve their skills? Yes No 

B. If interested^ what skills are of particular interest to you? Visual Motor _ 

Auditory Ideas ^ Concepts ^ English Language _^ Spanish Language ^ 

Other 2 * . + 

VI, A, Are y^u interested in general information concerning problems in young children? 
Yes No : 

If interested^ what are you particularly interested in? , 



VII. Are you Interested in more information on other problems such as 

Attention > Cooperation Discipline Motivation 

Other ' 



A. Are there some ;irLMs that you feel are not being covered sufficiently 
by th^ SEDL Program? Yes l^' 

B, What else would you like to see in the SEDL program? ' 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 



The Southwest Educational Development laboratory has evolved a 
systamatic process for the development of educational products. The 
developmental process defines six stages which comprise (1) Context analy- 
sis, (2)' Conceptual design, (3) Product design* (4) Pilot test, (5) Field 
test, and (6) Marketing and diffusion. The summary which follows will 
focus on the product design, the primary stage of this project. 

The objectives of the first stage, context analysis, are to de- 

fine the problem, to establish its paramenters, to consider ppssible ^ 

solutions, and to identify the strategy or general api^roach which 

appears to be the most promising. The objectives of the conceptual 

'I " 
design stage, the second stage, are the identification of various 

-. * * 

components ^nd elements of the solution strategy and the development 

of a model of elements and activities seauenced to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the project. 

The third stage of the development process > product design,'' is 
concerned with converting all existing research, conceptualization, 
and specification into an initial version of a developmental T)roduct> 
which incorporates specified elements and which included enough content 
of sufficient qualit/ to be ready for testing. Such testing is called 
design test, and its purpose is to align developmental materials to 
the specific needs of the target population. Design test is conducted 
in three cycles, the first of which constitutes the initial use of the / 
test product in schools. The materials are revised on the basis of the 
feedback obtained from teachers and from curriculum developers observing 

; ' \ 
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classroom activities. The second cycle allows the Introduction of 
revlsed^materlals Into other classrooms with further r«vlslons being 
made as Indicated. The purpose of the third cycle* is to gain limited 
information on atudent achlev^ent as a means of developing effective 
Instruments for the systematic collection of such Inf ormation^during 
later testing. The outcome of the product design stage/ or of the ' 
' design test, is a product whlch^ although still in an ea|rly stage, fs 

ready for pilot testing, ^ * * 

The objective of the pllo.t test stage is to test, evaluate, and 
amenH individual products in orde^ to Improve ^th^m and to enhance the 
potential value of the learning sv$tems in which they wiU used, 
^Is stage Is usually carried out under controlled conditions in se- 
lected schools near the Laboratory, The outcome of pilot test should 
.be a'product that is ready for field test, the fifth stage of the de- , 
velopment process. Field test is the latge scale parallel testing of 
a workirf' system. The^ objectiv^s^f field test are to determine the 
ultimate utility and viability of the system under test, and to fac- 
ilitate marketing and diffusion of the system. Marketing and diffusion, 
the sixth and final stage of ,the development Process, follows cbmple- 
tion of all components of an educational system or products The oh- 
jective of this stage is to formulate and implement a plan for installing 
'the product, and the outcome is the widespread dissemination of the pro- 
duct or system. ^ 

Developmental products cycle and recycle within each stage of thei 
process until th^ey a^e sufficiently" refined to iirogress to the next stage^ 
A continuing ^valuation system is used to measure the duality of the Pro-* 

■ ; ' ' • ' . 

^ ductc development and the progress that is being made in each stage. In 
actual practice the process is not striptlv lineAr, in that products may 
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be recycled back to earlier stages and different products within a 
learning system mav be in varying stages of development at any given 
t^me* The time taken to complete the process varies from several 
weeks for a single small product to several years for a complete 
learning, system> such as that proposed by the Ability Development 
Project* ^ 
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SPANISH/ENGLISH LAHGUAGE PREFERENCE SCREENING f^ELPS) 

ABSTRACT 

Instructional manual In English, instructional manual in 
Spanish, question and recording sheets; Fart I. Spanish 
form and Part II English form, set of 4 pictures. 

To enable the classroom teacher of 4-year-old Mexican 
American children to evaluate a cliild's Englisli/Spanish 
language p'reference at the beginning of a school year 
in a bilingual program* 

Rationale:^ At the beginning of a school year, teachers need help 
in determining a child's language preference in order 
to know his strongest language for initial learning. 

Description: The S/ELPS is an objective measure of_a child's language 
preference as observed in a school environment. It is 
designed to assist the classroom teacher in determining the 
chiiiJ's strongest language for initial learning in a pre- 
school bilingual program* The screening is siiflple to use; 
it takes about 10 minutes to administer and score, and its 
success depends mostly on the teacher's ability to record 
the language oZ the child's answers correctly. The S/ELPS 
should be given to all children whose home language may be ^ 
Spanish — for example, children whoso surname is Spanish, 
children who come from a Spanish-speaking neighborhood, 
children whose parents speak Spanish, and children observed 
speaking Spanish in tlie classroom or on the playground* 

In some instances the results of the screening will be 
immediately clear. In other cases, it will be discovered 
that, owing to a numbep of factors', it is not always easy to 
tell which is" the child's strongest language^ Results of 
the screening should reveal the following four categories of 
language ability; monolingual, bilingual, bilingual mixing 
English and Spanish, and unc^tegorizable due to cultural 
expectations or other factors. 

Progress The S/ELPS has been administered to a tot^l of 97 children 
to date! through three cycles of design test and revisions* ^These 

cycles have also included: external consultant review of the 
manual and test items, external consultant review and evaluation 
of 10 audiotapes, and test administration in English only and 
Spanish only, to determine equivalency of the two parts of 
the test. The S/ELFS has also been validated with a sample 
.of 4-year-old Mexican American children in Austin, Texas* 
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Additional Field test of the revised version with 4-year-old 
development: Mexican American children* 

Pilot and Field test of the revised version with 
' 5" and 6-year-old Mexican American children* 
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evaluation rjepqiul^^ . 

characteristics of groups of mexican-american four-year-old 
children classified as primary english speakers, primary spanish 
spIeakers, or bilingual children 

1. Introduction 

The S/ELPS Is an experlmGnta^ screening device designed to provide an 
objective measure of a child's language prefer$nce~English » Spanidh^ or 
Bilingual. During the design test stage of instrument development, all deci- 
sions as to language preference w^re made b]^ a professionally trained bilin- 
gual diagnostician whose decisions were made in an overall "clinical" sense 
rather than by counting the number of (correct) responses made in the two 
languages of administration. The ultimate purpose, however, is that, with 
additional development, this Instrument can be used by untrained teachers in 
assessing the language preference of young children in a classroom setting. 
In order to accomplish this goal, a less sophisticated, more mechanical 
procedure is needed for decision-making since teachers are not trained to 
take into account such variables as phonological Influence or syntactical 
structure in making decisions regarding language preference. 

A total of ninety-six four-year-old Mexican American children in Child 
Incorporated Day Care Centers were administered the S/ELPS. Of these, 78 
were administered the S/ELPS in "standard" form and 18 were administered the 
instrument in an altered form. The "standard" administration format consists 
of testing the child first in Spanish, and then in English. The child's 
responses to both the Spanish and the English portions of the screening test 
were coded as: (1) No Response, (2) Gesture or Non-Verbal Response, (3) 
Single Word Verbal Response, (4) Sentence or Phrase Verbal Response, or (5) 
Extended Talk. In addition, all verbal responses were coded as to whetlier 
the response was given in English, in Spanish, or in a mlxtuVc of both 
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languages* A copy of cho Instrument with Its attached ^corlnfit section 
may be found In Table 1* 

F 

Although the face validity would Indicate that the two sections of the . 
test are of equal difficulty (parallel forms), this contention Is still In 

the prOcejss of being verified at this time. 

\ 

t * * 
The following descriptive characteristics of the children's responses 

are presented in order to set some guidelines for further Instrument develop- 
ment, scoring procedures, and tor decision-making by non-prof esslonal6 . 
Forty-six of the seventy-eight children administered the S/ELPS In "standard" 
form were classified as being prlmalrlly Engllsh-spoakers ; twenty-two were 
classified as being primarily Spanish-speakers; and ten were classified as 
being Bilingual. The remaining 18 children were tested alth an altered 
version of the Instrument designed to test for equivalency of the two 
portions of the instrument. 

II. Descriptive Statistics 

The "No Response^^ rate among children classified as English speaker^ 
was 117,f among Spanish speakers was 10%, and tmong Mixed was 4% (see Table 2). 
Looking closer at fhe "No Response" classification among English speakers, 
It was observed that 98% of '*No Response" reactions were given to the 
Spanish language portion of the test and only 27* to the English language 
portion. Thus, virtually all failures to respond a;nong English speakers 
were to questions or commands In Spanish. For the "No Response" classlflca^ 
tlon among Spanish speakers > 38% were in response to the Spanish language 
portion of the test and 62% were In response to the English language pot* 
tlon of Lho LL'nt , Indlcnt Ing a strong tendency for tnorL C^jthiruH to rcnptnul 
to tUo Kngllah than to the Spanlsli portion of tho tesl. a.* Lhv "Wd lU'H|iiiii*it*" 
classification (only ^Z) among Mixed language fipoakorii, 71% wcro In 
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response to the Spanish language portion and 29% In response to the English 
language portion. However^ ail but one of the failures to respond to the 
Spanish version were obtained from ofte child* Thus these proportions 
probably do not accurately reflect t;he pi:oportlons which would be found with 
a larger sample* 

The percentage of "Gesture" responses among children diagnosed 

primary English Speakers yas 20% > among primarily Spanish speakers was 26S£> 

X 

and among Mixed was 23% (see Table 2)* Among primary English speakers^ 47% 
of the ^'Gesture" responses were to the Spanish languagj^ portions and 535E 
^ were to the English language portion of the test* Among primary Spanish 
speakers^ 50% of "Gesture" responses were to the Spanish portion^ and 50% 
were to the EngllsK portion of the test. Among children classified as Bi- 
lingual or Mixed» agaln> 50% of "Gesture" responses were to the Spanish 
portion and 50% were to che English portion of the test. Thus^ the relative 
proportion of gestures given as responses to the Spanish and to the English 
administration of the test did not diffjar with the preferred language of che . 
group* 

Among the group of primary English speakers^ In 68% of all cases verbal 
responses of some nature were made (whether single words > phrases^ sentences^ 
or extended talk)* Of these verbal responses^ 98% were given In English and 
only 2% were In Spanish^ disregarding the language In which the two portions 
of thp test were administered* Forty-four percent of the English-speaking 
children's total responses were to the Spanish administration and 56% were 
In response to the English administration* In response^ to the Spanish 
administration of the testy 63% of the children's verboWzatlona In Kngllah 
consisted of single words > 30% were sentences phrases* ► omi 6X consUtetl 
of extended talk* When the children responded in Spanish to tlie Spanish 
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administration, 100% of verbalizations consisted of single word responses* 
When responding in English to the English portion of the test, 33% of the 
children*s verbalizations consisted of single words, 47% consisted of 
sentences or phrases, and 20% consisted of extended talk in English* When 
the children responded in Spanish to the English portion of the test (N=2 
responses), 50% of verbalizations consisted of sentences or phrases and 
50% consisted of extended talk in Spanish* 

Among the group of children classified as primary Spanish speakers, in 
64% of all cases verbal responses of some sort were made* Of these verbal 
responses, 64% were made in Spanish and 37% were in English* Of' the total 
amount of verbalization, 54% of all responses were made to the Spanish 
portion of the test and 46% to the English portion* When, the children re- 
sponded to the Spanish portion of the test in English, 76% of the verbaliza^- 
tions consisted of single words, 18% of sentences or phrases, and 6% of 
extended talk in English (N'^l)* When the children responded in Spanish to 
the Spanish portion of the test, 38% of the verbalizations consisted of 
single words, 44% of phrases or sentences, and 11% of extended talk in 
Spanish* When these children responded to the English portion of the test 
in English, 35% of their verbalizations consisted of single words, 58% of 
sentences or phrases, and 7% of extended talk in English* When they re^ 
sponded to the English portion of the test in Spanish, 38% of their verbaliza 
tion consisted of single words, 53X of phrases or sentences, and 8% of 
extended talk in Spanish* 

Turnihg finally to the children diagnosed as tflxed language prisference 
or Trilingual, in 73% of all cases, verbal responses of some nature were 
made* This Is slightly higher than either the primary Kn^'.Ush speakorn 
(68%) or the primary Spanish speakers (64%)* Flfty-threo percent of nW 
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verbal responses of, some nature were made in English and 47% of responses 
were in Spanish. Forty-eight percent of all responses were made to the 
Spanish portion of the test, regardless of the language of the responses; 
and 52% of all responses were made to the English portion of the test, 
tflien the children responded to the Spanish portion of the test in English 
(N=l) > 100% of responses consisted of a single word. When they responded 
to the Spanish portion o£ the test in Spanish, 42!S of the verbalizations 
consisted of single words, 49!S of phrases or sentences, and 9% of extended 
talk in Spanish. When the children responded to the English portion of the 
test in English) 29% of their verbalizations consisted of single words, 
44% of sentences or phrases> and 27% of ex^tended talk in English. No child 
in this group responded verbally at all in Spanish to the English portion of 
the test. These results may be found in Tabic 3* 

Looking at the data from a slightly different viewpoint^ it is note- 
worthy to examine the percentage of responses in Spanish to the Spanish 
portion of the test and the percentage ox English ^responses to the English 
portion of the test among the three groups of children. To the Spanish por- 
tion of the test, among English speak&rs> only three percent of the verbal 
responses were in Spanish. Among children diagnosed as Spanish speakers, 
87% of the verbal responses to the Spanish pofrtton were in Spanish; and among 
children diagnosed as Mixed preference, 99% of responses to the Spanish 
portion were in Spanish. Thus, looking only ,at the language of the responses 
to the Spanish portion of the test, English speakers stand out quite vividly. 
However, primary Spanish speakers and Mixed or Bilingual children do not 
differ that greatly. Let us next examine the language of the responses given 
to the English portion of the test. Among children classified as primary 
English speakers, 99% of their responses to the English portion of the test 
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were In English. Among children classified as primairy Spanish speakers^ 64% 
of their responses to Che English portion of ch^ te^t were In English. 
Finally, among children classified as Mixed or Bilingual, 100% of their 
responses to the English portion of the test were in English. Should this 
pattern turn out to be a reliable one in a larger study, then this criterion 
may be a useful one In accurately classifying young children as to i>re£errGd 
language. That Is, children who respond almost exclusively In English to 
the Spanish and the English portion of the test would most likely be clas- 
sified (by a professional) as primary English speakers. Children who respond 
to the Spanish version almost exclusively In Spanish, and to the English 
version almost exclusively In English, would be likely to be classified 
(by a professional) as Mixed In their language preference. Children who 
respond primarily In Spanish to^the Spanish portion of the test, and also 
utilize a sizable amount of Spanish in responding to the English portion of 
the test will most likely be classified as primary Spanish speakers. 

III. Summary of Findings 

A. Response Characteristics Which Differentiate the Thtee Groups. 
1. "No Response*' Category. Virtually all failures to respond 
among children classified as primary English speakers were 
to the Spanish portion of the test. Over 60% of the failures 
to respond among children classified as primary Spanish 
speakers were jto the English portion of the test* There were 
few failures to respond among children classified as Mixed 
preference. This may turn out to be a characterlst^ of 
truly Bilingual children, but with the small sample of Mixed 
preference^chlldren, this 4% failure to respond cannot be 
considered a reliable criteria) at till*; time. 
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2, Language of Response In Relation to Language of Administration, 
Children classified as primary English speakers responded 
almost exclusively in Knglish to both the English and the 
Spanish portions of the test. Children classified as Mi^ed 

in language preference responded almost exclusively in Spanish 
to the Spanish portion and exclusively in English to the English 
portion. Children classified as*primary Spanish speakers did 
not 3S a group exhibit such clearcut characteristics as did the 
other two groups* Though 87% of their responses to the Spanish 
version were in Spanish > only 36% of their responses to the 
English version were in Spanish* 

3, Percentage of Total Verbal Responses in English and in Spanish, * 
For the children classified as primary English speakers » 98% 

- • I H 

of all of their responses were in English* For -tPTe'^children 
classified as primary Spanish speakers > 37% of their total 
responses were in English* Among those children classified 
as Mixed or Bilingual > 53% of their total verbal responses 
were in English, 

fl. Response Characteristics Which Did Not Differentiate the Three Groups, 
1, Gestures, IX could be reasonably hypothesized trhat a child 
would tend to give more non-vetbal ("gesture") responses to 
questions or commands in the language with which he was least 
familiar* This was not the' case. In all three groups of 
children > around one-^half of the gestures were in response to 
the English portion and the other half were in response to the 
Spanish portion of the test* This may be due to the fact that 
part of Items 1 ond 2 did not necessarlljr require verbal re- 
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sponses and gestures were acceptable means of expression. 
In the majority of cases, gestures were not used by the chil^' 
dren to replace required verbal responses to the other sections 
of the test. 

Percentage of Single Word Responses in Relation to Sentences/ 
Phrases and to Extended Talk in the Two Languages, When both 
English and Spanish speakers responded in Bnglish to the 
Spanish portion of the test, the greatest percentage of responses 
(63%, 76%) consisted of single words, followed by Phrases/ 
Sentences (30%, 18%) and finally by extended talk (6%, 6%), When 
both groups responded in English to the English portion of the 
test, the gr/@fdtest percentage of responses consisted of sentences/ 
phrases (^7%, 38%), followed by single word responses (33%^ 33%)^ 
and finally by extended talk (20%> 7%), The group classified 
as Mixed responded in a quite similar manner* ^ In examining 
the nature of Spanish verbal responses to the Spanish portion 
of the test^ data obtained from the children classified. as 
English speakers could not be considered since virtually no 
responses were given in Spanish* However in both the primary 
Spanish speaking group and the Mixed group, the largest 
percentage o£ responses consisted of phrases or sentences 
(44%, 49%) ► followed by single word responses (38%> 42%) ► and ■ 
by extended talk in Spanish (11%, 9%). Comparisons could not 
be made for Spanish responses, to the English portion of the 
test since only children classified as primarily Spanish 
Speakers responded in this manneri (Thus> responding in 
Spanish to the English portion of the te^it: Is probably an 4^xec1'- 
lent diat^nostlc indication of the predomlmiut Spanlffli i4pc*ak(*r,) ^ 
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3. Percentage of Total Verbal' Responses <Jivcn to the Spanish and 
to the English Portion of the Test^ A seemingly reasonable 
hypothesis might be that a child would give a greater percentage 

of his total verbal responses to the- portion of the test 

' *• * ' 

administered In that language which he preferred and with which 

he was the most familiar* Thls^however, was not the case. 

Approximately haLf of the responses for all three groups were 

given to the English version and the other half to the Spanish 

version. / , ^ 

Additional Observations Regarding Language Performance , 
f * 

1. The following Variables should be noted: ' * 

a) 19 children out o^ ^S^ or approximately 25%| gave some 
unrelated answers^ and the questions that elicited these 
respcnses were all restricted to Item a of both sections 
whlcK Is the only item that provides no visual cues >nd 
depends exclusively on the chlld*s ability to understand 

^ the questions and express himself freely^ 

b) Of these 19 children, 14 were c^lassified as primarily 
English speakers* . Their unrelated answers were in English 
to Item a questions Iti' Spanish only.- , 

c) The'^ remaining 5 children responded wl^h unrelated answers ' 
to Item a*of the English portion* Of these, 1 child is 
classified as ptlmarlly an English jsjpeaker, 1 children 
are classified as Spanish speakers^ dniM are considered 
to be Wlxed. Of th$ latter, 1 responded Inaccurately in 
Spanish and 1 in English; thef>e s'anie children nlno responded 
inaccurately to Item a of the Spanish portion of the tost* , 

39 * 
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AnoMuT factor In cnnsltlerlng the verbal and nonverbal' re- 
ijponticid of tho children, that some redppnees did hot. ^ 
require comprehension of any language and language analysis 
, depended exclusively on their speeeh production^ For In- 
stance, item 2 in both parts of the test rdquirea the child 
to take toys out of a box and talk about them; JLf he understands 
Spanish, he readily comprehends the task ^nd responds In 
varying degrees* When he is asked jto repeat the action 3nd 
discuss similar to^s in the English section, he has already 
done tit in S^^;^ish anfi understands that the same proeess is 
to be repeated, although he may not understand the specific 
directives* this applies to the English speaking child as well, 
who when first exposed in Spanish to the box wi*th toys may not 
understand the directives, but will realize intuitively that 
he is supposed to comment on them once he has taken them out 
of the box* Vfhen he reaches th'e English section, he understands 
the directions in any case* Classification of his language 
preference, therefore. Is tiot ne^cessarlly related to his per- 

formance at this point, but relies instead on his expressive 

* 't 

ability in responding to specific questions of what , what for , 

* * ' ' ' ' 

what can you do with , etc* in which there must be previous 

receptive competence in the language of administration* 

t - * 

A third factor is the expressive language o^ the bilingual 
^xhlld\^hose performance varies from mixing English and Spanish 
in his spcecht regardless of language of administration^ to 
the child who restricts his language expression to Engl-lsh or 
Spanish, in agreement with the language of administralion* 



fifteen children responded In mixed Engllsh/Spanlsh to the 
Spanish administration; six children responded in mixed English/ 
Spanish to the English administration; and seven children re- 
^sponded In mixed Engllsh/Spanlsh to both portions of the test, 
regardless of the language of administration. However^ tliuir 
ar-swers -were aflequate and revealed #n understanding of the ■ 
language used for questioning) ' In mdst Instances, .the Mixed 
expressive language consist^ primarily of insetting English 
labels Into Spanish syntax, 

4 

* *t t 

IV- Equivalence of Spanish and English Versions. 

^ This Instrument was administered to 18 children in ah experimental manner 

- in-order to determine the equivalency of the Spanish and English portions 
of the test. The Spanish portion of the test was translated into English 
and the "English portion of the test was translated into Spanish, Then the 
test was administered to ten children totally in English and to eight chil^ 

4 

dren totally In Spanish. This was done in order to determine whether^or not 
any differences in the form of the responses to the two versions of tlhe 
test was due to "differences ^in Item difficulty ^ith .respect to eliciting 
verbal responsefej^' ^The /'Spanis^" portion, whether administered in ifs 
crlgtnal larigiiage, or its English translation, was always administered first*.^ 
A tentative examination of ^the i^esponses to the "Spanish" portion (admlnls-/* 

^ .. ■ ' --^ ' ■ ' . - / 

tered both in Spai^lsh and in English) in compear ison to responses to the ; * 

* , , . . * ^, 

"'English'' portion (administered bo*th in. English and in Spanish) ga^e ao ^ 
indicatlpn o£ any differences in item difficulty between thp two porttoiirf- 
(See Table 4,) The proportion of responses of different type elicited by 

i ^ 

supposedly equivaient items in the two portion*; of tlu' test were cxami-ned 

1 ' 

^1 ' ^ 



separately In arriving this conclusion^ That Is, responses to Icem la**- 
Spanish portion were compared to responses to ItenCla — English portion, etc* 
ignoring individual Item responses, there were two overall differences In 
proportion of responses. To the "English" version of the test (whether ad* 
ministered In English or In Spanish) ther^ were more" "Gesture** responses 
given than to the ''Spanish'* version (whether administered In English or In 
Spanish) « To the "Spanish" portion of the test, th'ere were More "Single 
word*' responses ^Iven than were given to the "English" portion of the test* 
There were no differences between the two portions with respect to Incidents 
of "No Response" sentence/phrase responses, or extended talk« (See Table 5*) 

V» Degree of Agreement Between Teacher Estimate of Chlld*s Language 
Preference and Language Preference as Diagnosed Utilizing The s/ELPS 
Prior to the administration of the S/ELPS,. the teachers In the 5 class- 
rooqis were asked to indicate their estimate of the language preference of 
each child (English, Spanish, or Mixed)* All teachers In the five experl* 
mental classrooms were completely bilingual In Spanish and In English* \ 
The teachers original , classification was thep compared %o the child's 
classification according to the S/ELPS, For purposes of this comparisons 
the data from all 96 children tested (whether in standard or in altered 
form) was utilized. Ninety-four of the ninety-six children tested with the 
S/ELPS were also clai?slfled by the teacher*,. In classroom A-L, fifteen of 
the twenty children (75%) were classified by the teacher in the sanic manner 
as way the S/ELPS derived classification. In classroom A-A, 16 of 21 chil- 
dren X^fi^) were classified In the same manner by the two methods* In class- 
room C-E, 13 of 18 children (722) were classified In the same manner by 
both methods* In classroom C-S, 17 out of 20 children (85%) were 
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classified In the same manner by both methods. Finally, in classroom R"P, 
13 out of 15 children (87%) were classified in the same manner. Across all 
classrooms, 76 children (81JK) were classified in the same manner by the 
teacher and by the s/ELPS. Thus 18 children (or 19%) were ^'Incorrectly*' 
classified by teachers. Of those children where there was lack of agreement 
as to classification, 11 (or 12%) were incorrectly classified by the teacher 
as primarily English speakers. Of these children, seven were classified by 
S/ELPS results as primarily Spanish speakers, and four were classified as 
Mixed or Bilingual. Five of the children (5%) were incorrectly classified 
as ptlmarlly Spanish speakers by the teacher. Of these, two were classified 
as English speakers by the S/ELPS and three were classified as Mixed. Two 
of the children (2%) were Incorrectly classified as Mixed or Bilingual by 
the teacher. Both of these children were classified as primarily Spanish 
speakers by the s/ELPS. 

Thus the greatest rate of disagreement as to language preference clas- 
sification Was among children classified by the teacher as primarily linglish 
speakers. However, only 17% of children classified by teachers as Ertgllsh 
speakers were classified In another category by the S/ELPS. This Is 
compared to 22% of teacher^classlf led Spanish speakers and 33% of teacher 
classification as Bilingual. , 

It appears that the use of the S/ELPS by the teacliet may well reduce 
the 19% mlsclasslf Ication found in^thls study. This, of course. Is assuming 
the classification by the S/ELPS Is a more accurate measure of language 
preference than Is teacher judgment, The data comparing language preference 
rh'iftslf ication by the S/jiLPS to that of ttjaclitT (udf^mtrtiL mny he fotind In 
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Of the 18 cases of mi sclassi float ion (or at least lack of agreement 
between teacher and S/ELPS) in 13 instances the teacher estimated that 
the child had more English skills than did the S/ELPS-de^ived estimation*^ 

>' 

That is, the teactier tended co rate Spanish speaking and bilingual children 
as English speakers and Spanish speaking children as being bilingual* In 
only five instances was the misclassif ication in the opposite direction- 
English speakers classified as Spanish^'Speakers or as Bilingual by the 
teacher » Thust even among bilingual teachers, there is a tendency to 
overestimate the child's English language skills, whether expressive or 
receptive* 

VI* Degree of Agreement Between Teacher Estimate, S/ELPS Estimate, and 
Classification Made by Outside Expert* 

The children's responses to the s/ELPS were audio^'taped * A consultant, 
who is a native Mexican-American bilingual and expert in the area of 
Linguistics, was asked to listen to ten selected tapes and decide on this 
basis whether the child was primarily an English speaker, a Spanish speaker, 
or was Bilingual* The consultant had available a copy, of the test question^ 
but was not told how responses were coded or scored* 

Of the ten tapes analyzed, eight were those in **'iich the S/ELPS classl*' 
fication agreed with that of the teachers (five English speakers and thre^ 
Spanish speakers)* In one case, the s/ELPS classified as a Spanish speaker 
a child who had been classified as an English speaker by the teacher; and 
in the other case the S/ELPS classified as Mjlxed a child classified by the 
teacher as a Spanish speaker* In seven or the ten cases, the classification 
made by the consultant agreed with the s/ELPS-derivcd classification • Four 
of the these we^e for English speakers, two were Spanish speakers, and one 
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was tiixecl. Of special interest are the three disagreeements between the 
^consultant's classification and the s/ELPS-'de rived classification. There 
are three factors that should Ke'discussed prior to arriving at conclusions 
concerning any disagreej^ents • First, the consultant was not able to view 
the child^anjthi'S nonverbal behavior. Second, the administrator of the 
S/EL?$^ classified the child as to which language would be most beneficial 
to him for instructional purposes. The consultant classified the child as 
to dominant expressive language, period. Plnally , this consultant had not 
had any previous experience with preschool children prior to his analysis 
of the audio-tapes. In one case the s/ELPS data resulted in classification 
of the child as primarily an English speaker, while the consultant classified 
the child as Mixed. In the second case, the S/ELPS classification was that 
of a predominant Spanish speaker, while the consultant classification was 
Mixed. In the last case, th& s/ELPS classification was that of a predominant 
Spanish speaker, and the consultant classification was that of a predominant 
English speaker. In this last case, unlike other testing sessions, the 
administrator was the teacher^ who us^d much English verbal reinforcement 
during the Spanish administration. It is interesting to note that, in the 
case of these ten children, there was greater agreement between teacher and 
S/ELPS classification than between s/ELPS and consultant classification. 
This may be due in part to a more similar orientation of the teacher and the 
S/ELPS administrator, and in part to the fact that the teacher and the 
S/ELPS administrator were both able to observe the whole child responding, 
not just to listen to his verbal production. Data on the degree of agreement 
between teacher classification, s/ELPS classification, and consultant clas*" 
sification may be found in Table 7. 
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Consultant's Criteria for Determining Language Preference 

The consultant provided SEDL with the following general criteria for 
estimating a chlld*s language preference; 

1* Is the child more verbal In Spanish or In English? 
2* Does he appear to comprehend Spanish better ttian English^ or 
vice- versa? 

3* Does the child answer Spanish questions In English or In Spanish? 

4* Does he answer English questions In English or In Spanish? 

5* Does the child appear more at ease In one language t:han the other? 

6* Is he more fluent In one language or In the other? 

7* Does the child answer appropriately In each language? 

8* Is there any evidence of elements cif one language in the other? 

For example^ words^ sounds^ word order^ word endings^ Intonation* 
9* Does the child mix English and Spanish when the questions are all 

In English or all In Spanish? 
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Name 



TABLE 1 
Date 



Examiner Center 



Spanish/English Lant^ua^e Preference Screening 



Indicate Spanish or English responses 



PART I 


by (S) or (E) in ap 


propriate column^ 


ESPASOL 

a) ACoq^o te ]^]^amas? 


No 

response 


Gesture 


Single 
word 


u 

0 Q 
u 

4) a 

fi! S 
u c 


Extended 
talk 


a 

1 
0 














b) He eusta 1^ escuela? 














c) ^Que te gusta hacer en la escuela? 














Ens€nele al nlno las tres cajas* 
a) Mira, aquf estan unas cajas* 
Dime cuSl es la caja ve^^. 












* 


Til t^ATA^ai^Tll 
Xa V c* J d a^UJ, j 














1 ft pjlisi TrtTJ* 














Ifl a2ul) ^ 

Permitale al nino que juegue con los 
objetos de la caja y hagale al nino 
estas preguntasi No insista si no 
puede responder* 
c) iQue ves adentro? 


























d) Saca 1 ro^A^* 




























f) iPara quS sirven? 














g) iQue puedes hacer con este? 














Los cuadros: 
all! . 


























j^ue estan hAri&nHo' 














iQuo es esto? (apunte hacia el palo 
que el nino tiene en la mano) 
tPara que es? 














b) (Amusement park).: Bien. Ahora 
vamos a ver este cuadro* Dime 
que ves a 111. 














tDSnde estan? 














^Que estan haciendo? 














iQue tiene el nifio en la mano? 














i\ la nina? 




1 
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Name 



TABLE if continue? 

Date 



raiMTO USE OKLy-SOt 



Examiner Center 



Spanish/EngXish Language Preference Screening, 

Indicate Spanish or EngXish responses 



PART 11 
ENGLISH 

a) How old are you? 


jy (S) or (E)< in appropriate coXumn 


tJo 

response 


Gesture 


Single 
Word 


[Phrase or 
[sentence - 


Extended 
talk 


i 
0 














b) Do you have any brothers or sisters? 














c) What do you like to do at home? 














Show the child the three boxes, 
3) TelX me which is the blue box, 














the red box. 














the green box* 














b) Good» Now open this one 
(pointing to the green box)* 

Allow child to take the objects out 
of the box and look at them. Ask' 
him questions about them but do not 
insist if he does not answer* 

c) What do you see? 


























d) Wh^t ^re they? 














e) What are they for? 














f ^ What can vou do wl th this one? 

(Point to the car* ) 
g) And tills one? ^point to another 

toy,) 

(Repeat with the other objects*) 
The pictures : 

a) (Drive- In) ; Good* Now let's look 
at this picture* What do you see? 


















































Where are they? 














What are they doing? 














What: is this? (point to the 
microphone in the^ car) 
b) (Playground) Very good. Now 
let's look 3t this picture* 
What do you see? 


























Wliat are they doing? 














Where are the girls? 














What is this? (point to the swing)* 
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Table 2 



Frequency and Percent of No Response and Gesture Responses of' Three 
Groups of Children to the Spanish and English Language Portions 

of the S/EUS 



RcKponse 
IvPe 

Response 


Languaf^c of 


Classified as Eng- 


Classified as Span- 


Classified as Mixed- 


lish Speakers (N=46) 


ish Speakers (N=22) 


BilinRual (N=10) 


Admin is t ra t ion 

Spanish 
English 
Total 


W Percent 

89 98% 
2 2% 
91 11% 

(of total) 


N Percent 

15 38% 
24 62% 
39 10% 

(of total) 


W Percent 

5 71% 

2 29% • ' 

7 4% 

(of total) 


Gesture 


Spanish 
English 
Total 


75 47% 
84 53'/. 
159 20% 

(of total) 


50 50i; 

51 50% 
101 26% 

(of total) 


20 50% 
19 50% 
39 23% 

(of total) 
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Table 3 

Frequency und Percent of Verbal Responfies of Three Croup-, ot Children 
to the Spanish and English Ungutige Portions of cUe S/KLfS 



Lpj»^u*iKe_of 
AJninliiCrntlon 



Classified as Eng- Classified as Spnn 
X^sU Speakers (N»^6} Speakers {^'^22) 



^ c 

> w Ji 

O 4> C 

H oi; u 



Spanish 
English 
Total 



N 
230 

534 



Percent 



M 


Percent 


M 


Percent 


17 


13Z 


1 




72 




64 


lOOZ 


as 


36X. 


65 


53X 



Classified as Kixed- 
Bilingoal <t{»10) 



U tA 

C O 
MOM 

0 4> 

H oi: 



Spanish 
English 
Total 



32 
2Z 



117 
40 
X53 



672 
36Z 
64Z 



57 9W 
0 OZ 
57 472 



ip-t 



to <ii 4i 

wt 4/1 M 

o o c 



Spanish 
English 



^46 
100 



63% 
33% 



13 
25 



76%^ 
35% 



X 
la 



100% 
292 



(9 0) » 

fa c 
u O C 



Spanish 
English. 



u u 
O X C 
H W *H 



Spanish 
Hnglish 



68 
144 



302 
47% 



3 
42 



18% 
58% 



14 
60 



6% 
202 



6% 
7% 



0 
28 



0 

X7 



0%. 
44% 



02 
27% 



to 

c w 
c/) » X 

u VI 
0 a> Ou 
H t/) 



Spanish 
Enf.lish 



100% 
02 



43 
15 



38% 
382 



24 
0 



422 



CO «vH 

U tA 
H M 



*J c 

u u 

O >r C 
H t*J 



Spanish 
Cnf,Hsh 



Spanish 



hi 
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cut' 

M tit t/^ 



l.ni,ti-'.h 



0% 
SOX 



52 
21 



53Z ' 



50?, 



13 

4 



lU 



237 
■JOO 



134 

50 * ' 



54 Z 
46% 



28 
0 



sa 

.64 



49% 



9X 

o:^ 



48* 
52i! 



\ 

\ 



Table 4 

Response 'Characteristics For Special Administration of S/EL^S- 

Item Comparisons 



I torn 


No Response 


Gesture 


single Word 


Fhrase/Sentence 


Extended 


la-Span 


1 


0 


17 


0 


0 


la-Eng 


2 


4 


9 


2 


0 


lb-Span * 


' 0 




12 


0 


0 


Ib-Eng 


0 


4 


9 ** 


2 


3 


Ic-Span 


1 


0 


6 


8 


3' 


Ic-Eng 


0 


1- 


5 


7 


5 


2a-b"Span 


4 


12 


2 


0 


0 


2a-b-Eng 


0 


18 


0 


0 


0 


2c-Span 


0 


0 


'~ 15 


3 


0 


2c-Eng 

V 


0 


0 


13 


6 


0 


4 

2d -Span 


0 


0 


8 


7 


3 


2d-Eng 


1 


1 


3 


7 


4 


3a-Span 


0 


0 


1 


14 


3 


3a-Eng 


0 


0 


4 


8 


6 


3b-Span 


0 


0 


2 


4 


10 


3b-Eng 


0^ 


0 


3 


6 


9 



1/ 
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Tabic 5 



Response Characteristics For Special Administration o£ S/KU'S — 

Total InstrumenC 



Total 

No Response 



fo to Span 
c m 

'rt ^ Eng 
u a 
o 



Language of Administration 
English , Spaoish 



6 

4 



1-4 <ll ^ 

tioSpan 
c m 

c Eng 

O iJ 



Total 
Gestures 



Language of Administration 
Euelish Spanish 



10 


8 


16 


12 



18 
28 



26^ 



20 



Total oingle 
^Word Responses 

Language of Administration 



—1 « 

r} cs> bpan 

to t)0 « 

•H a Eng 
»^ « 
o fJ 



34 


29 


23 


24 



63 
47 



57 



53 



Total Sentence/ 
Phrase Responses 



"fo So Span 

C CO 

c Eng 

U CO 
O h3 



Language of Administration 
English 



23 


15 


23 


15 



38 
38 



46 



30 



Total 

Extended Talk 



2 ^ span 

c Eng 
u n 
o ^ 



Language of Administration 



11 


8 


16 


11 



19 
27 



27 



19 
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Table 6 



Comparison of Tcacbct Estimate of Child's Language Preference 
with S/ELPS -De rived Language Preference Classification 



Classroom A^L 
Teacher 



Classrocm A-A 
Teacher 



s/ 




E 


S 


M 


£ 










L 


£ 


11 


1 




P 










S 


S 


2 


Ji 


0 




M 


1 


. 1 


0 



s/ 




E 


S 


M 


E 










L 


E 


12 


. 0 


0 


P 










S 


S 


3 


6 


0 


* 


M 


0 


0 


.0 



75% agreement 



86% agreement 



Classroom C-E 
Teacher 



Classroom C^S 
Teacher 



72% agreement 



s/ 




E 


S 


M 


* 


s-/ 




E 


S 


M 


E 












E 










L 


E 


7 


0 


0 




L 


E 


14 


1 


0 


P 












P 










S 


S 


2 


4 


0 




S 


S 


0- 


3 


0 




M 


3 


b 


2 






M 


0 


2 


d 



S5% agreement 



Classroo^ R-P 
Teacher 



Total Classrooms 
Teachers 



87% agreement 



s/ 




- ,CE 


s 


■ M 


s/ 




E 


S 


H 


E 










E 










L 


E 


' 10 


0 


0 


L 


t 


54 


2 


0 


P 










P 










S 


S 


0 


1 . 


2 


: S 


s 


7 


18- 


2 




M 


0 


0 


1 




M 


4 


3 


4 



81% agreement 




Table 7. 



Agreement Between Language Preference Classif ication'by Jeacher, 
by S/ELI'S Administrator, and by Consultant 



1 



Child 

, 1 
^ 2 

3 

4 

5 -V 

6 

■ 7 
8 
9 

10 



Teacher, 
Classification 

English 

Spanish 

Spanish 

English 

English 

English 

English 

Spanish 

Ergllsh 

Sfianlsh 



S/ELPS 

Classification 

English 

Spanish 

Spanish 

English 

Spanish 

Engli^sh 

English 

Spanish 

English 

Mixed 



Coitsultanfc 
Classification 

■ ^Mlxe^ 

English 

Mixed 

English ^ 

^ i Spanish 

English 

English 

Spanish 

English 

' Mixed 
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FORMATIVE EVALUATION \ 

\ 

Pleast2 put down your reactions to the test as completely as you can after 
you ^Mve usfid It on tho children. If you U'ould like to talk about your 1 
reactions, please call Paola* Zimiecker, 476-6861, extension 349^ \ 

\ 

^ " S/ELP9 Reaction Form tor Teachers 



I, Hr * lonj Jid it tahe you to give the test and mark the form for each 
chil(?/ (How nany minutes?) 

I 

10 r^inuces , *i 

. 10 to 15 minutes 

^20 minutes 

• minutes 



2* Is there anything that should be taken out or added to the test? 

y es no 

coiiisient£i : 



3. Does the test give you enough information to know whether to begin teachiiig 
in Spanish or in English?^ 

^yes , no 

TEACHER'S MMTUAL 

4, Is there anything in the teat^her's manual that Vas not clear? 

y e^ ^ n o _ ' ' \ 

\ 

comnients r ^ 



\ 

coi^tE^^: of itd!S - 

5f any o( the questions too hard for this group of children? (I£ so^ 

^ iiich ones ) 



55 



51 



I 



/ 

/ 



6. Did you understand all the test questions? (If not> which ones?) 



7. This test has ^two forms (Spanish and English). Is the content of^ the two 
forms equally hard for the children to answer? 

S panish questions are harder / 
E nglish questions are harder ; 
S panish and English questions are about the, same 



FORM (AJISKER SHEET) 

8. Is the answer sheet eas y to fill in? / 

i ^ 

9* Is the answer sheet easy to understand? 

I 

10. Would you add any other items to th'e answer sheet? 



MATERIALS 



111 Would it be hard for teachers to colle^^t the materials? 
containers 



toys \ , 

12, Vere the materials vety helpful in gettilpg children to talk? 

h ■ 



ort;;; cojime:;ts: y 
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EVALUATION REPORT - VALIDATION 

The ^B.E.H. Special Project Staff was faced in January with the task of 
testing 99 unfamiliar four-year*olds, of i^f^om some spoke Spanish, some English, 
and some both languages* The problem was pne of determining the better language 
for initial Instruction. The teachers' judgements were deemed unsuitable for 
this purpose because some children had been in the classes only a brief time, 
and because English was the chief classroom language before the introduction of 
the BECP, Level II program. Furthermore, SEDL's experience with bilingual pro- 
grams in general has been that teacher judgements of language dominance are c^ften 
erroneous or unreliable. Therefore, it was necessary to develop an instrument 
which vjould provide an estimate of language preference for each child* 

Instrument Description 

The jSpagish/English Language Preference Screening is an objective measure 
of a preschool child's language preference as observed in a school environment. 
It is designed to assist the classroom teacher in determining a new child^s 

strongest language for initial learning, in a preschool Ijilingual program. The 

\ 

S/ELPS was developed for children whose home language may be Spanish. The ^ 
screening discriminates among children in three categories: children who'pre- ^ 
fer English, children who prefer Spanish and bilingual children (i.e., those 
children who seem to understand and express themselves equally well in both 
languages and children who mix English and Spanish in their speech). 

The S/ELPS was developed by linguistic specialists and speech patholo- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

gists who were experienced in working with bilingual preschool children. The 

instrument is designed to be individually administered by a bilingual teacher. 

I 

No spe<;ial training aside from familiarity with the test manual is required » 
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The1:est kit contains a test manual^ scoring sheets^ and pictures* The neces- 
sary toys are to be acquired by the examiners. The total instrument is com- 
posed of two parts. Part I is administered in Spanish and Part II is adrainiatered 
in English. 

The Spanish part consists of 22 items and the English part consists of 20 
items. The response to each item is classified into one of five categories 
according to the judgment of the examiners. Category 1 is ''no response," cate^ 
gory 2 is "gesture/' category 3 is *'wrong response/' category 4 is "1 or 
2 words," and category 5 represents a response of several words or a sentence. 
Should category 4 or 5 be appropriate^ the examiner must record the languageCs)^ 
in which the child responds > (by writing an "E" for English responses > an "E/S" 
or a "S/E" for bilingual responses, and an "S*' for Spanish responses)* If the 
response belongs to category 1 or 2 or 3> only a is required, f After both 
sections o£ the S/ELPS have been administered^ the examiner makes a judgment of 
the child*s language preference, (i*e.> English^ Spanish, or bilingual) on 
the basis of his test performance. A copy of the test manual is attached in 
the appendix. 



With these objectives in mind, an initial group of items was identified. 
The rationale for item selection was as folllows; (1) The tasks presented in 



the items should be well within the developmental capacities of four year olds* 
Thus the child's performance on an item would depend on his ability to use the 
language in question rather than his ability to perform the task. (2) The test 
should include similar^ but not identical items in English and Spanish, Evans 
and t^uevara (1973) have shown that direct translation may result in changes of 
meaning and complexity. English and Spanish items were therefore to be 



equivalent rather than identical. (3) The items were to sample a variety 
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of language activities (answering questions, following directions, describing 
l^ictures, etc,) but not necessarily to distinguish between them, (4) The 
items were to be interesting and enjoyaljle enough to stimulate the child to 
speak freely and at some lehgth. 

The initial form of the instrument was design tested by a linguist who 
administered the test of 5 children. The primary purpose of this cycle was 
to test the format and order of items and the suitability of the items for four- 
year-*olds. The items were then refined slightly, and a recording grid was 
added. 

The second design test included six test administrations by four teachers 
and four more by the linguist. The testing sessions were tape recorded, and 
teacher feedback was solicited. Several changes were made as a result of the 
childrjen's performance and the teachers' suggestions. The home questions in 
the Spanish section were changed to questions about whether the child likes 
school and what he likes to do at school. Parallel questions were included 
in the English section. The pictures used in the earlier version were re-* 
placed by more interesting pictures. Different combinations of toys were also 
suggested and several combinations were tried. More specific questions about 
the objects and pictures were added in addition to the general questions. The 
use of S, E, and S/E to indicate the language of the child';; response was 
added to the recording system, and additional spaces for recording answi^r±» and 
for comments were added to the recording form. The response categories of 
"Phrase" and "Sentence" were combined as this distinction was often difficult 
for teachers to make. 

The third version of the instrument was administered to 33 children at 
Canterbury Center. These administrations were tape recorded and the tapes 
were evaluated by a linguistic consultant:* The consultant formed judgements 
of language preference based on the tape recordings. We then provided the 
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criteria by which he had made these judgements; the criteria were closely 
related to the response categories in the recording form which t^ie consultant 
had not seen* Recomendations for revision applied mainly to the format of 

'■r 

the recording form. Each specific question was placed on a separate line and 
the, recording form was ,hus expanded to two pages, one for the Spanish section 
i^^nd one for the English section, 

A modified (experimental) version of the test was then 'administered to 18 
children at Riverside Center to test the equivalency of the two sections of tlie 
test* An all-English or an all-Spanish version of the test was used, and the 
resulting data analysis revealed that the two sections seem to be equivalent. 
During the ensuing time a manual of instructions was prepared to accompany 
^ the s/ELPS, The manual was written and revised according to in-house review, 
, The manual was then design tested by eight teachers who administered two s/ELPS 
each and provided feedback on the manual and the test. Revisions were made 
based on their suggestions. Through logical reasoning, a scoring system was 
developed* A validation study on the instrument validity and reliability was 
doae and is presented below. 

Scoring System 

The S/£r,PS was designed only to measure the child's preference between the 
two languages rather than his proficiency* Therefore, a scoring system was de- 
veloped to reflect a comparison between performance on the two parts of the test* 
On each item, the child* s response was classified in one of the five aforemen- 
tioned Categories. No response ^CI) was scored as '*0". A correct gesture re- 
sponse, indicating comprehension was scored as If the response contained 
one or two words (CIV), it was scored as "+2" for a Spanish response to a Spanish 
Item or an English response to an English Item, A response in both languages (a 
"mixed** response) was scored as '*0'\ If an item from the Spanish part i*; 
answered in English or vice versa, it is scored as ""2". Similarly, if the 
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response contained three or more words or a sentence CCV) , it was scored as 
'*+3" if the language of administration and the response were the same, as "0*' 

if the response was mixed and as "-3" if the language of administration and of 

^ 

the response were different* 

TABLE 1 
SCORING SYSTEM 







CI 


CII 


cm 


" CIV 


or 


LansuaRe 


















No ' 






1 or 2 




Administered 


Responded 


Resppnse 


Ges ture 


Wrong 


Words 


Sentence 


Spanish 


Spanish 


0 


1 


" 0 


2 


3 


Spanish 


Bilingual 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Spanish 


English 


0 


1 


0 


-2 


-3 


English 


English 


0 


1 


0 


.2 


3 


English 


Bilingual , 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


English 


Spanish 


0 


1 


0 


-2 


-3 



Each Item was scored and by adding all the scores assigned to all the Items 
on one part of the test> a subscore on the language of administration for that 
part was derived. Therefore, each child received one score for the Spanish section 
and one score for the English section. Since language preference was the pri- 
mary concern, the difference between the two scores (Spanish - English) yielded 
the total score for each child. 

Validation Study 

Thirty four-year-old Mexlcan^Ametlcan children attending three Austin Child 
Incorpprated Day Care Centers, (Canterbury, Riverside and Allen) were subjects 
for this study. None had received the S/ELPS during tha three months preceding 
this study, though most had received It earlier* Teachers tested children from 
centers where they were not teaching so they had no previous knowledge of the 
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children. One SEDL staff member, a former teacher, did some of the testing. 

The basic overall design of this study Involved a test-retest procedure. 
Of the 30 children sampled, 14 were Initially tested by a linguistic specialist 
and then retested either by teachers or by the SEDL staff member. Sixteen were 
tested initially by classroom teachers or by the SEDL staff member and then re- 
tested by the linguistic specialist. The time lapse between test and retest 
was one to five days. All initial testing sessions were tape recorded. In 
addition, all teachers were asked to Judge the language preferences oC children 
in thei^r own classes according to the definition provided in the test manual. 
This judgment was to be based on their intensive daily experience with the chil- 
dren and was to be independent of the test results. The tapes recorded by the 
linguistic specialist were scored by the specialist (designated as X). Those 
recorded by teachers were scored by two SEDL bilingual raters (designated as Y 
a^d Z), 

Scoring System 

To determine the^ validity of the scoring system, the total score on the 
test was compared with the testers' judgments of the children's language preference. 
Table 2 presents this comparison. The score ranges from +60 to -80, Lcigically> 
the closer the difference is to zero> the smaller the viiffercnce in the child's 
preference between the two languages. The greater the score on the positive 
side; the greater is the preference for Spanish* The greater the score on the 
negative side, the greater is the preference for English, In the total sample of 
30 children, only one was judged to prefe^ Spanish, 10 were judged as bilingual 

and 19 were judged to prefer English. 

^\ 

* * TABLE 2 

■ TEST SCORES vs> EXAMIljERS JUDGMENT 



Judgment 
F'reqyencv 



EEBEjBB BBB BJ S 



O" onefl -80 -VO -60 -50 -40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
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If **+40'; and "-40'* are considered to, be the cut-off points of the three cate- 
gorlesi a child who scores ■^40 6r more had a stronger preference for Spanish; 
a child who scored between +A0 and -4d was judged a bilingual child and a child 
who scored -40 dr Leas had a preference for English* Among the 30 children 
tested, cfily one who scored less than -40 was judged to prefer English. This 
iri^xcates that the scoring system Is quite consistent with th<^ examiner's 

Validity . ~ 

♦ 

The purpose of the S/ELPS Is to assist the classroom teacher In determining 
which language will be most effective to use In teaching the child at the begin- 
ning of "the school year. If the test results can determine a chlld*s language 
preference as well as the teacher's judgment after she has been with the child 
for sometime or a period of time, this test can be considered to be valid. 
Therefore, the test results and the teacher's judgment were compared* 

A contingency table between the examiner's judgment and the teacher 't* judg- 
ment may be found In Table 3* 



TABLE 3 

TEACHER'S JUDGMENT vs> EXA-MINER'S JUDOjEHT 



Examiner ' s 
Judgment 


Tead 

English 


ier*s Judgement 
Bilingual 


Spanish 


Spanish 






1 


Bilingual . 


1 


5 




English 


18 


1 





Of the 30 children, 18 were judged to prefer English, 5 as being bilingual, 
and 1 as preferring Spai^lsl^ both by teachers and examiners. One child was judged 
to be bilingual by the examiner but as preferring English by the teacher. One 
was judged to be, bilingual by the teacher but as preferring English by the examiner* 
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Four were Judp^rd to be bilingual by the examiner but as preferring Spanish by 
the teacher* Generally speaking, those judgments were consistent with one 
another. 

An analysl!;"o£ variance was calculated to yield ^statistical Information 
concerning' validity* The subjects were classified ^s being either Spanish, Bl-^ 
lingual or English according to the teacher's judgment. Using each (child's 
total S/ELPS scores, a one-way ANOVA was computed. The results are presented 
in Table 4, 

TA5I.E 4 
ANOVA O:,- TOTAL SCOK^ , 



Source of Vr.rinticn 


df - 


Sun of Sl*n.Tros ■ 


Moan Sounrt?!; 


Total 


29 


45070. .'t? 


1^54,46 


Bet'.'ion Croups 


2 


33202.46 


16601; 23 


Rt.:rr.indt;r 


27 


11877.01 


439,89 



A ratio between SSg and SS^ was calculated " SSg/SSrp = 0.7365. The 
square root of SSg/SSx is equal to 0.8582, SS^/SSj Is the proportion o£ common 
^orlarr:! between test scores and teachers' judgment to the total variance. The 
square root of SS^/SSj Is the vrlidlty correlation coefficient, 

One other approach was also used to calculate the correlation between S/ELPS 
scores (continuous date) and the teachers' Judgments (categorical data). The 
first step was to calculate mean scores for each of th«) three gioups. Then, each 
group m6an score was used as the score of every Individual In that group, A 
Pearson prcJucL moment correlation coefficient was calculated between the indivi- 
dual S/ELPS scores and group mean scores. An r - 0.5582 was again obtained. 



Reliability 

Two questions concerning the reliability of the S/ELPS were raised: 1) If a 

child is administered ihe same test twice, will the results be the same? and 2) If 

a child's S/ELPS performance Is rated by different individuals, will they reach 

the same conclusion? 
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To answer these questions, the correlation coefficients were calculated on 
different combinations of test results and Independent raters. These are pre- 
^ SGDted In Table 5. * 

TABLE 5 
RELIABILirf COEFFICIENTS 



Comb Inations 


Spanish 


English 


Total 


^ Test-Retest 


r = 0.945 


r =■ 0.850 


r = 0.934, 


Test & Racer X 
Test & Rater Y 
Test & Rater Z 
Inter Rater (Y&Z) 


r » 0.991 
r = 0.991 
r = 0.987 
r = 0.993 


r = 0.937 
r « 0.958 
r = 0.970, - 
X = 0.967 


r « 0.987 
r = 0.986 
r = 0.987 
r = 0.988 

- 



The first row In Table 6 contains the test-retest reliability figures for 
the Spanish Section; the English section ahd the Total. Jhey are: r = 0.945, 
r = 0.950, and r = 0.834. The Initial testing session was tape recorded. Four* 
teen children were tested by the linguistic specialist, and the recording was 
then rated again by the same sipecialist (Rater X). The reliability coefficients 
for th^ two sections and the total were; r = 0.991, r *= 0.937, and r =^ 0.987. 
Due lo recording problems, only 13 of the 16 initial tests administered, by cl^ss--' 
room teachers were tape recorded. These wertd all rated by both rater Y and rater 
Z. The correlation coefficients between the original test results and the re- 
sults from the recordings rated by Y were r = 0.991, r = 0.958, and r ^ 0.986. 
The correlation coefficients between the original test results and the results 
from the recordings rated by rater. 2 were; r ^ 0.987, r = 0.970^ and r = 0.987. 
The Inter rater reliability coefficients (recordings rated, by. both rater Y and 
rater Z) were: r *= 0.993, r = 0.967, and r = 0.988. J . 

All the correlation coefficients in Table 6 were quite high. Among them, 
the test-retest reliability for the English section (r = 0.850) is the lowest. 
However, it is still'' acceptable. 
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Discussion 

Content validity has been established by review of speech pathologists^ 
^ilingual teachers and linguistic consultant* The Spanish and English sections 
have been shown to be of equal difficulty. However^ in the Spanish section 
there are 22 items^ while in the English section there are 20 items* It is 
recommended that there should be an equal number of items in both sections. 
Data ^^btained from item one in the Spanish section yielded no information as 
to language preference* It is therefore possible that this item could be 
deleted. 

As far as prac tacllity is concerned, the total S/ELPS Instrument requires 
^^^^^lass than 15 minutes to administer. The bilingual teachers involved In this 
Study reported no problems In administering the test after having read the 
test manual. The toys and pictures In the test kit are easily obtainable. 

As far as the design and sample are concerned, as Indicated before, they 
were not Ideal* Data were collected in July* By that time, most of the chll" 
dren had beea In school for at .^east six months. Some children who were Spanish 
speakers or bllinguals earlier tended to become more proficient in English with 
increased time spent in school, and were thus classified as English speakers. 
Therefore^ the scoring system and the resulting validation data do not i^epresent 
the real situation under which the test will be ased> (i.e,, the beginning of 
the school^ year)* "Wrong response" may also yield important Information regarding 
language preference. It is recommended that each appropriate response tie 
classified under "gesture," '*1 or 2 words" or ''sentence** and the language of 
the wrong response be i n addition to a check in the *Wong response*' category. 

As far as the validity Is concerned, the teacher*s judgment was used as 
the criterion* ^ut teachers' judgments are not Infallible, The validity co- 
efficient of 0,86 is satisfactory. But If .the total sample had Included more 
Spanish and bilingual children, the validity coefficient might be different. 
It is recommended th^t another sample of four'-^year-old ^lexican-American children 
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who have just started school be tested in a further validation study* If the 
S/ELPS is also intended to be used with five-year-old and siz-year-old Mexican" 
.American children nation widely.^ it is recommended that a simllax validati^on 
study.be carried out for groups of children who have just started school at 
places other than Austin^ Texas* 

As for the reliability of the S/ELPS> the test-retest as well as raters' 
reliability coefficients were quite high. This jnay indicate that the tes4: 
manual was clearly written^ that the 5 categories were well defined^ and that 
children perform consistently on this variable* The Correlation coefficient 
between recording rated by raters and testing results Involves only consistency 
between different raters* The correlation coefficient between the recording on 
the test by the linguistic specialist and the real testing by the same specialist 
involves only the difference in the same rater at different times. Since all 
the reliability coefficients were quite high> It may be concluded that S/ELPS 
is a reliable instrument for four-year-old Mexican -American children in Austin, 
Texas. 
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SPANISH/jE^iGflSH LAMCUAGE PREFERENCE yOR|-ENlNG <S/ELi*S-FARX ii-fcngilsh; 
Child I Age Teacher * Date 



> 1 ^ ^2 . 3 ^ 

NMte E> or S/E in coluon 3 or 4* 
Place in, column 1 or 2* 
— \ 

1. GENERAL QL%STIO>IS 

(a) Do you have any brothers or- sisters? 

(b) do you like to do at home? 



Coamencs: 



na>u:ng objects ^ 

(Place box 11 oathe table; tell the 
child to open /it and to take out the 
toys) 

l7hat\io you call this? baby/ dolly 












(point to each bed/baskec 












object) spoon 












purse 












penny/money 












I car 













Co!iimeuts$ 



3* FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

(a) P'j»: th^ car tn the box. * 










4 


(b) Give me the purjse and the penny/money. 




— ^ ■ J 









CoHEnents: 



4. DESCRIBING OBJECTS [ 

(a) fPoint to doll, bed, spoon)-4el3: -r- 
me about these OR IThat can you 
do with these? 






1 ' 

\ 






(b) (Push doll, bed, spoon to one side; 
place purse and penny on the table) 
Tell me about these OR IThat can 
you do with these? 













Coaniepts: 



NAMING AND DESCRIBING PICTltRES 
(a) (Playground) Look at this picture, 
What do you see? ^ 












TJhat is this? (point to swtna) 












Where are the children? 












What are tbW dotni?? 












(b) (Drive-In) Look this picture* 
Vhat do you see? 












^rn-^re* are they? 












What are they- doing? 












What is this? (point co the movie 
screen) 













Cosaents* 




INITIAL TEACHING LANGUAGE (circle one): Spanish Bilingual English 



SPAKISIl/OCLISH LANGUAGE PREFEREtlCE SCREESIKG (S/ELPS-mX I-Spanish) 

Child \ Age Teacher ^Date 

3 



Vrite or S /E in column 3 or 4. 

Place \/' in colvimn 1 or 2. 




(a) iTe susta la e cuela? 












Cb) iQut t6 Rusta nacer en la "escusla? 


1 











Comentarios: 



2. NOJEBRARLOS OBJETOS 

(Ponga la caja I en la mesa; dlgale al 
nino que la abra y saque los juguetes) 
^CSmd se Hainan ^stos? taga/vaso 



(apunte hacia 
c^da juguete) 



pi a to 



tenedor 



co^jboy 



caballo 



Comentarlos: 



pelota 



3. SEGUIR DIRECCIQJIES / 

fa) ?of\ la pelota en la caia* 












(bVDam** el cowboy y el caballo* 


I 




L 




Com^ntarios: 


4. DESCRIBIR JUGUETES 

(a) (Apu^te hacia el plato^ la taza 
y el ten^dor.) 

Dime c|u^ puedes hacer con ^stos* 








\ 




(b) (Quite el plato^ la taza y el 
^ tenedor. Ppnga el cowboy y el 
caballo en la mesa*) 
Dime qu^ puedes hacer con ^stos* 












Comentarios: 




5. DESCRIBIR RETRATOS 

(a) (La piSata) Ahora mira. este dibuio* 
iQug ves alii? 






A 






iQua est:an haciendo? 












£QuS es esto? (apunte hacia el 
palo que el nino tiene en la mano*) 
^ ^Para que es el palo? 






















(b) ^(El payaso) Ahora niira 6ste dibulo. 
;Onr? ves allf? 












<iJonda estan? 












-tQi'^ Gf^ton haciendo? 












iQur^ ti&ne el niiio en la niano? 








1 
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APPENDIX F ! 

CfRITERION REFERENCED TEST (CRT) 
UNITS 1-15 (BECP, LEVEL II) 
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materialsNpor level II 

PRETEST 



The following materials are to be assembled in advance for use with this 
test, Fome "oriERe lnaterials are available in the classroom from the units 
indicated and others must be provided by the tepcher. Items below preceded 
by an asterisk (*) are included with this test. 



1. a medium^sized paper bag; 2 rubber balls of the same size and color; 
2 large oblortg wooden beads of the same size and color; 2 inch cubes 
of the same color. 

2. 12 inch cubes (2 red, 2 blue, '2 yellow^ 2 green, 2 orange, purple); 
a container for the inch cubes. 

3. II-4-Visual (d); 1 picture (B); II-l; 4 geometric shape punchouts ^ 
of the Same color (1 square, 2 in. x 2 in., 1 rectangle, 2 in. x 3 in., 

1 triangle, 1-1/2 in. on each side, 1 circle, approx. 1-1/4 in. diameter). 

4. Il-Pretest & Mastery Test One-Item 3; 2 sheets of apple silhcuettes. 
. Cut apart the pictures prior to the test. Cut 3 pictures apart, cne j 

of each size. 

5. an inch cube; a container 

6. II Mastery Test Two-Item 1; design card; 12 inch cubes (2 red, 2 blue, 

2 yellow, 2 green, 2 orange); a container for the inch cubes; 3 crayons/ 
felt-tip pens (red, orange, green). Color the design card *prior to the 
test. 

7. II-3-Audltory (b); 1 picture sheet with A pictures; bed, dress, apple, 
elephant; a large sheet of paper to cover the picture sheet 

8. II-13-Visual (c): design card #1; pegboard; 30 pegs (15 blue, 15 green); 
a basket/container for the pegs; 2 crayons/felt-tip pens (blue, green). 
Color the design card prior to "the test. 

9. II-l5-Visual (d): picture of jungle with animals hidden in it. * 

10. 2 identical match boxes or plastic pill bottles; a screen; 1 tablespoon 
of salt; 4 paper clips. Fill one match box/pill bottle with the salt 
and fill the other with the paper clips. 

'^llp 6 pictures (cat, hat, coat, boat, moon, spoon). 

(gato, pato, casa, taza, luna, cuna). 

12. 4 objects Cinch cube, large wooden bead, scissors, chalk). 

^13* workcard 
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14. II-3-Audicory (h)i 3 animal phoCograpHs (horse> cow> hen); ll-S-Ideas 
(a); photograph of mother patrol; ll-8^1deas (b) ; 3 photographs of 
community helpers (mother patrol^ doctor, postman). 

15. a lemon; a lime. Choose fruit that is not very ripe. 

16. 11-6-Auditory (c); 4 pictures (drum> triangle, maracas, bells). 
*17. 9 pictures; 3 toys, 3 vehicles, 3 tools 

18. 11-11-ldeas (a): 2 photographs (bakery > house). 

19. large doll. The doll should not be wearing shoes or socks; other 
clothing may be worn. 

20. 11-Mastery Test Two-Item 7: dot-to-dot workcard; crayon. 

21. chalk or masking tape. Mark four 6-in. lines on the floor 6 inches 
apart. 

22. a walking board; a 6-in. red construction paper circle; tape. Tape 
the circle on a wall at the child's eye level. Place the walking board 
perpendicular to the wall in front of the red circle and with the wide 
plank up. 
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Materials: paper bag with ball, bead, and inch cube inside; 
ball, bead, and inch cube for models 

V 

Place a ball, a bead, and a block on the table in front of the child. 
Give the child the bag containing the remaining three objects. 

Maestra : EN ESTA BOLSA HAY ALGUNAS COSAS QUE SON IGUALES A ESTAS 
COSAS DE LA MESA (point to the models on the table) . 
METE LA MANO EN LA BOLSA PERO NO MIRES DENTRO. TOCA 
UNA DE LAS COSAS. CON LA OTRA MANO APUNTA A LA COSA DE 
LA MESA QUE SEA IGUAL A LA QUE TOCASTE. 

Teacher ; THIS BAG HAS SOME OBJECTS IN IT JUST LIKE THESE (point to 
the models on the table). PUT ONE HAND IN THE BAG, BUT 
DON*T LOOK. FEEL ONE OF THE OBJECTS. WITH YOUR OTHER 
HAND, POINT TO THE OBJECT ON THE TABLE THAT IS THE SAME 
AS THE ONE YOU FEEL. 

Hold the child's hand in the bag until he responds. 

Scoring; The child must point to the object on the table that is the 
same as the one he feels in the bag. Have the child remove 
the object he touched from the bag so that you can verify 
his choice from the selection on the table. 



Materials: 12 inch cubes in six colors (red, blue, yellow, green,, 
orange, purple).; container for the inch cubes 

Place an inch cube of each color on the table. 

Maestra : ESTOS BLOQUES SON DE DIFERENTES COLORES. 

Point to or hold up the inch cubes one at a tim& afid ask: — 

iDE QUE color' ES ESTE BLOC^JE? 

'a 

After the child has labeled the six colors, give the container to 
the child. , 

ESTOS SON OTROS BLOQUES . JUNTA TODOS VoS BLOQUES QUE SEAN 
DEL MISMO COLOR. 

Teacher ; HERE ARE SOME BLOCKS THAT ARE DIFFERENT COLORS, 

Point Co or hold up Che inch cubes one at a cime and ask: 

WHAT COLOR IS THIS? . ' 

After Che child has labeled the six colors, give the container , 
CO the child. , . * . 
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HERE ARE MORE BLOCKS. PUT TOGETHER ALL THE BLOCKS THAT ARE 
THE SAME COLOR, 

J 

Scoring: The child mast provide the label for each of the six colors. 
Therr4iB mast match the 12 inch *cub€y3 by color. 



3. Materials: 1 picture sheet of geometric shape pictures*; 4 punchouts 

Place the picture in front of the child. Give him the punchouts. 

Maestra : MIRA. LAS FORMAS. PON CADA UNA SOBRE LA MISMA FORMA EN 
ESTE DIBUJO. _ ■ 

■ Teacher : LOOK AT YOUR SHAPES. PUT EACH ^SltAPE ON THE SAME SHAPE 

- ON THIS PICTURE; ' . . . ' 

Scoring: . The .child must plape the, punchout of each shape on a matching 
, shape' in. the picture. Hatches are to be made by shape; 
matching by size ds not required, j 

4. Materials: 6 apple silhouettes 

Place the picture with a large apple silhouette^ a medium silhouette^ , 
and a $mall silhouette in sequence on the table. 

Maeijtra : MIRA ESTAS MANZANAS. SON DE DIFEREKTES TAMAROS. (Point to 
the large silhouette.) iDE QUE TAMAftO ES gsTA? (Pause and 
then point to the small silhouette.) iDE QU§ TAMAf^O ES SsTA? 

After the child has responded, give him the remaining three silhouettes. 

PON TUS MANZAHAS SOBRE LA MESA DE LA MISMA MAKERA (point to 
the models) . 

Teacher: LOOiC AT THESE APPLES, THEY ARE DIFFERENT SIZES. (Point to 
the large silhouette.) WHAT SIZE IS THIS ONE? (Pause and 
then point to the small silhouette.) WHAT SIZE IS THIS ONE? 

After the child has responded, give him l;he remaining three silhouettes. 

PUT YOUR APPLES ON THE TABLE LIKE THESE (point to models). 

Scoring: Tbe child must identify the large and the small apple silhouettes 
by saying "Big" and "Little." Then he must sequence his three' 
silhouettes from largest to smallest from his left to his right 
to match the model. 
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5. Materials: an inch cube and a bowl 

Have the inch cube and the bowl near you on the table. 

Maestra: TENGO UN CUBO Y UNA SOPERA. MIRA DONDE PONGO EL CUBO. (Place 
the block in the bowl) iDONDE EStS EL CUBO? 

After the child responds, place the bowl upside ddwn over the block. 

JDONDE ESTA EL CUBO AHORA? 

Teacher : I HAVE A BLOCK AND A BOWL. WATCH WHERE I PUT THE BLOCK. - (Place 
the block in the bowl) WHERE IS THE BLOCK? 

After the child responds, place the bowl upside down over the block. 

WHERE IS THE BLOCK NOW? ' ^ 

^ 

Scoring: The child must identify the spatial relationships demonstrated' 
' by stating the location of the block in each case. He must 
say the following! "En la sopera*' "In the bowl** 

(or *'adentro de la 
sopera*') 

*'Debajo de la sopera'* "Under the bowl" 
/*A1 lado de la sopera** **Breside the bowl** 
(or **Junto a la sopera") (or "Next to the 

bowl") 

6. Materials; inch cube design card; 12 inch cubes; a container for the 

cubes 

Give the child the container of inch cubes and the design card- ^ 

Kaestra : MIRA ESTE DISEHO. PON TUS BLOQUES SOBRE lA MESA CmO EStSn ' 
LOS BLOQUES DEL DISeSIO. 

Teacher ; LOOK AT THIS DESIGN. PUT THE BLOCKS ON THE TABLE TO MAKE THE 
DESIGN* 

Scoring: The child must reprpduce the design with the blocks ojn th^ 
table. 



7, Materials;^ 4 photographs (horse, duck, bird, pig); cover sheet 

Place the photographs on the table in a row facing the child. Point to 
each one and name the animal shown. For example: 

Maestra ; AQUI EStSn UNOS DIBUJOS, UNA CAMA, UN VESTIDO, UNA MANZANA Y 
/ UN ELEFANTE. fIjATE BIEN Y ACUgftDATE CUSlES SON, 



er|c 
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Place the sheet of paper over the pictures. 

DIME CUKlES DIBUJOS VISTE. 
Teacher : HERE ARE SOME PICTURES. A BED, A DRESS, AH APPLE, ANB.AH 

Elephant. ^ look at them and remember the pictures* vou see. 

Cover the pictures. 

TELL ME THE PICTURES VOU ?AW. 
Scoring; The child must name 3 of the 4 pictures. 



Materials: design card; pegboard; 30 pegs; container for pegs 

Place the pegboard and the container of pegs on the table In front 
of the child. 

Maestra: AQUI HAV UN TABLERO Y UNAS, ESTAQUILLAS. USALOS PARA HACER 
UN DISESO IGUAL a £sTE. (Give the child the design card.) 

^^feacher: HERE AKE A PEGBOARD AHD SOME PEGS. USE THEM TO MAKE a' DESIGN 
LIKE THIS ONE. (Give the child the (Jeslgn card.) 

Scoring; The child must reproduce the design with the pegs on the 
pegboard f 

Materials; picture of jungle 
Show the child the picture. 

Maestra ; HAV UNOS AHIMALES ESCONDIDOS EH ESTE DIBUJO. ENSgSAME DOHDE 
EStSn LOS ANIMALES. 

Teacher: THERE ARE SOME ANIMALS HIDDEN IN THIS PICTURE. SHOW ME WHERE 
THE ANIMALS ARE HIDDEN. 

^Scoring; The child must point to at least 3 of the four animals hidden 
In the large picture. 

Materials: m#tch box/bottle filled with salt; box/bottle filled with 
paper clips; screen 

Position the screen on the table between yourself and the child. Then 
place the sound boxes on the table on your side of the^screenJ 

Maestra : VOV A HACER DOS SONIDOS DETRAS DEL BIOMBO. ESCUCHA Y DIME 
SI LOS SONIDOS SON IGUALIgS 0 NO. 
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Behind the screen, ^^shake one sound box a few times. Pause for^a few 
seconds, then shake the other box a few times. 

iSON IGUALES LOS SONIDOS? 

Teacher : I WILL MAKE TWO SOUNDS BEHIND THE SCREEN. LISTEN AND THEN 
TELL ME IF THEY ARE THE SAME OR NOT THE SAME. 

Behind the screen, shake one sound box a few times. Pause fo>* a few 
seconds, then shake t^he other box a few times. 

ARE THE SOUNDS THE SAME? 

Scoring: The child. must say "no." 

11. Materials: 6 pictures (gato, pato, casa, taza, luna, cuna) 

(cat, hat, boat, coat, moon, spoon) 

J' 

Place three pictures on the table facing the child~two of words thfit 
rhyme, and the third of a word that does not rhyme with the o.ther two. 
Use the following groupings but vary placement of rhyming pair in the 
groups: 

Spanish — gato, pato, cuna English — cat> hat, moon 

casa, taza, gato boat, coat, hat 

luna, cuna, taza ' moon, spoon, boat 

Maestra: VOY A NOMBRAR ESTOS DIBUJOS. ENTOKCES DIME LOS DOS NOMBRES 
QUE R'IMAN. ESCUCHA. 

t 

Point to each picture and name it, e.g., G.\TO. PATO. CUNA. 
* * * 

' DIME LOS -DOS NOMBRES QUE RIMAN. 

Follow the same procedure for the other groups of three pictures. 

Teacher : I WILL NAME THESE PICTURES. THEN YOU NAME THE PICTURES T}\AT 
RHYME. LISTEN. 

Point to each picture and na^e it, e.gr. , CAT., HAT. MOON. 

SAY THE NAtJES THAT RHYME. 

Follow the same procedure t*or the other groups- of three pictures. 

Scoring: The child must name the rhyming words in two of the three 
pairs of rhyming words. 



12. Materials: 4 objects (inch cube, bead, scissors, chalk) 

Flace the four objects on the table and ask the child to name them» 
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Be sure he Knows the names of all the objects. 

Place Che screen between yourself and the chlld^ hiding Che objeccs 
from his view. 

Maes era: VOY A NOMBRAR ALGUNAS DE LAS COSAS. TIZA- CUBO. TIJERAS. 

Remove che screen. ^ ^ 

APUNTA A LAS GOSAS QUE NOMBRg- ^ ' 

Place Che screen becween yourself and che child, hiding, che objects 
from his view. 

Teacher : I WILL NAME SOME OF THE OBJECTS. CHALK. BLOCK. SCISSORS. 

Remove the screen* 

POINT TO THE OBJECTS I KAMED. 

Scoring! The child muse point to the block, che scissors, and the chalk. 

Memory for the sequence of the words is not being tested here, 
only memory for the series of words named. 

Materials: workcard* 

Give the child the workcard. 

Maestra : ESTOS DIBUJOS SON DE COSAS QUE USAMOS. VOY A HABLAR DE 
ALGUNOS DE ELLOS. APUNTA A LOS DIBUJOS DE QUE HABLO, 
ESCUCHA BIEH. 

APUNTA A ALGO EN QUE DUERMES. (pause) 
APUNTA A ALGO COH QUE JUEGAS. (pause) 

APUNTA A ALGO QUE TE PDNES PARA ES7AR CALIENTITO. (pause) 
APUNTA A ALGO CON QUE COMPRAS LAS COSAS- ^ , 
Teacher: THESE ARE PICTURES OF THINGS \m USE, I WILL TALK ABOUT SOME 



OF THEM. 
FULLY. 


POINT TO 


THE 


PICTURES I TALK ABOUT. LISTEN 


POINT TO 


SOMETHING 


you 


USE TO sleep" IH. (pause) 


POINT TO 


SOMETHING 


YOU 


PLAY WITH, (pause) 


POINT TO 


SOMETHING 


YOU 


WEAR TO KEEP WARM, (pause) 


POINT TO 


SOMETHING 


YOU 


USE TO BUY THIHGS. 
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Scoring: The child muse point co ac lease chree of Che four objeccs 
described. 



14. Materials: 3 animal phcitographs (horse, cow., hen); 

3 helpei' phodographs (mother patroi, doctor, postman) 

Place the animal photographs on the table facing the child. 

Maestra: ESTOS SON DIBUJOS DE ANIMALES QUE NOsIayUDAN. VOY A HABLAR 
DE UN ANIMAL. ENTONCES APUNTA AL ANIMAL DE QUE 1fO HABLO. 

TENGO CUATRO PATAS Y VIVO EN UN RANCHO. TE DOY LECHE PARA 
TOMAR. iQUg SOY? 

After the child responds, remove the animal photc^s and place the 
community worker photos on the table. 

ESTOS DIBUJDS son DE PERSON^S QUE NOS AYUDAN. APUNTA AL 
AYUDANTE DE QUE YO HABLO. 

USO UNIFORME CON UNA BACHA. SUENO UN P'lTO PARA DECI^TE 
QUE TENGAS CUIDADO CUANDO CRiJZAS LA CALLE. iQUI^N SOY? 

Teacher: THESE ARE PICTURES OF ANIMALS THAT HELP US. I WILL TELL YOU 
ABOUT ONE OF THEM, THEN YOU POINT TO IT. LISTEN. 

I HAVE FOUR LEGS AND LIVE" ON A FARM. I HELP BY GIVING MILK 
FOR YOU TO DPINK. WHAT AM I? ^ 

Scoring: The child must point to the photograph of the cow and then 
must point to the photograph of the mother patrol. 



15. Materials: a lemon; a lime ' . 

Place the fruit on the table. 

Maestrai gSTAS SON DOS FRUTAS. tOCALAS, WSrALAS Y HUSlELAS. (Pause 
for the child to do ao.) AHORA DIME COMO SON DIFERENTES. • 
^ (pause) MUY BIEN. AHORA DIME EN QU6 SE PARECEN. 
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Teacher ! HERE ARE TWO FRlIXTS. TOUCH TCHEM, LOOK AT THE^f, AND SMELL 
THEM. (Pause for the child to dQ' so.) NOW, TELL ME HOW 
THEY ARE DIFFERENT, (pause) GOOD, NOW TELL ME HOW THEY 
* ARE THE SAME. 

4 

WP * 

tScoring: /The child must state one way the fruits are different or ' 
one way ^they are the same, Dlfjcerences may be In' color or 
In fragrance. Likenesses may be In shape, texture or taste. 
It Is also acceptable If the child says the fruits are alike 
because they are both food/fruit, both can be eaten, or both 
yhave seeds. 
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16. Materials: 4 picture's (drum^ triangle^ tttaracas >^ bells) 

Show the child the pic^fures. » 

{ \ 

Maestxa : MIRA ESTOS DIBUJOS DE^ INSTRUMENTOS MUSICALES. (pause) 

APUNTA AL TAM^pR. (pause) HAZ COMO QUE TIENES UN TAMBOR Y 
ENSEfJAME COMO '^E TOCA. (paus,e) MUY BIEN. AHOPJ^ APUNTA A ^' 
XAS MARACAS. (pauser)'^NSE^AME COMQ SE TOCAN LAS MARACAS. 

Teacher : LOOK AT THESE PICTURES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, (pause) 

POINT TO THE DRI)M. (pause) PRETEND YOU HAVK A DRUM AND SHOW 
HE-HOH TO PLAY Tr. (pause) GOOD. HOW POINT 'TO THE MARACAS." 
(pause)— SHOW ME,\hOW TO PLAY THEM. 

Scoring: The child must point to~the picture of £he drum and pantomime 
the striking action used to play it. Then he must point to 
the picture of the \maracas and pantomime the shaking action 
used to play them. \ If he points to the wrong picture, correct 
him by showing the right picture and then tell him to demon- 
strate how to play tihe instrument.' ' . .■ 
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17v Materials; 9 pictures (car> bus^ trucks hatmner> saw> screwdriver^. 

;jrag doll^ puzzle /b^ll) ( ^ 

Spread the pictures randomly on Vbe table. 

Maestra : MIRA. ESTOS DIBUJOS. J^NTA TODOS lOS DIBUJOS DE LAS COSAS QUE 
SEAN DE LA HISMA CLASE.^ 

Teacher : LOOK AT THESE PICTURES. PUT TOGETHER THE PICTURES THAT ARE 
THE SAME KIND. 

Scoring; The child must sort the pictures Into three groups^-veh^t^les > 
tools > and toys. 

38. Materials; 2 photographs (bakery^ house) 

Place the photographs^on the table In front of the child. 

Maestra: MIRA ESTOS, l)JBUJOS DE EDIFICIOS. DIME c6M0 SON DIFERE^NTES ." 

After the child has i^csponded> say; 

LOS DOS EpipICIOS TIEMEN PUERTAS. (Point to the door ; in each 
picture.)/ iPOR QUE TIENEN PUERTAS? 

!? 

Teacher; LOOK AT fHESE PICTURES OF BUILDINGS, (pause) TELL me UOW 
THE BUILpINGS ARE DIFFERENT. 

After the child h^s responded, say; 
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LOOK, BOTH BUILDINGS HAVE DOORS. (Point to the door In eact/ 
picture.) WHY DO BUILDINGS HAVE , DOORS? 

Scoring: The child must state one difference between the bakery and the 
house. The difference may be In fuhction or in physical 
characteristics. Then he must state the function of doors. 



19. Materials; a doll 
Hold up the doll. 

Maestr^ ; VOY A APUNTAR A ALGUNAS PARTES DEL CUERPO DE ESTA MUHECA. 
NOMBRA LAS PARTES- 

Point to the fopt, the arm, and the head. Eacti time ask: 

eQUE £S ESTO?, ^ / 

Remove the doll. 

APUNTA A TU PIERNA. (pause) APUNTA A^tS NARIZ. (pause) 
APUNTA A TU mAno. Cpause) iOSNDE ESTA TU BOCA? (pause) 

iPOR QUE TENEMOS QIDOS? (pause) 
^ iQUE ACTIVIDADES PODEMOS HACER CON LOS PIES Y LAS PIERNAS? (pause) 

eQUE ACTIVIDADES PODEMOS HACER CON LAS MANOS Y LOS BRAZOS? 

Teacher: I MILL POINT Tq SOME BODY PARTS ON THIS DOLL. TELL ^^E THE 
NAMES OF THE PARTS. 

Point to the foot, the arm, and the head. Each time ask; 

WHAT IS THIS? ' \^ . . ^ 

Remove the doll. i 

SHOW HE YOUR LEG. (pause) WHAT DO WE DO WITH OUR FEET AND 
LEGS? (pause) WHAT DO WE DO WITH OUR HANDS AND ARMS? 

Scoring; The child must name the foot^ the arm, and the head as you 

point to them. Then he must point to his leg, hls^nose, |ils 
hand, and his mouth. Last, he must state at least one futlction 
of the ear, feet/legs, and hands/arms. 

20. Materials; dot^to-dot workcard; crayon 
Give the child the crayon and the workcard. 

Maestra : DIBUJA UNA lINEA CONECTANDO LOS PUNTOS PARA HACER UN DIBllJO 

DE UNA CASA. EMPIEZA AQUt. (Point to the dot at the top left.) 
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i 

/ Teacher : DRAW A LINE FROM DOT TO DOT TO MAKE A PICTURE OF A HOUSE • 
" START HERE, (Point to the dob at the^ top left,) 

Scoring: The child must connect the dots to make a house, 

/ 

THE FOLLOWING TWO ITEMS MAY BE GROUP GAME-LIKE AtTlVITIES WITH 'EACH CHILD 
BEING TESTED INDIVIDUALLY. 



21. Materials:' chalk or masking tape to mark the jumping area 

Stand in the area wher^ you have marked the measuring line^. 

Maestra: TE' VOY A ENSE.'SAR COMO BRINCAR. FtJATE. VOY A'.JUNTAR LOS 
PIES MIENTRAS BRINCO. 

Demonstrate by standing behind th^ first line. Lean forward slightly, 
and jump, keeping y ^r feet togetlier and swinging your arms forward. 

Scoring: The child must jump at least 6 inches. Each child f^hould be 
given three chances to jump this distance, 

22, Materials: walking board; 6-in, diameter red circle 

Stand near the area , where you have set up the board and t^ped the circle, 

tlaestra: VAMOS A AKDAR POR ESTA XABLA MIENTRAS MIRAMOS EL ClRCULO ROJO, 
FIJATE COMO LO HAGO YO, ' 

Demonstrate walking forward the length of the board, keeping your eyes 
on the circle, 

ANDA POR LA TABLA COMO YO LO HICE, MIRA EL cfRCULO, 

When the child has done so, move the board so that it is parallel to the 
wfill and in fronft of the circle. 



AHoltA fIJATE COMO ANDO DE OTRA MANERA POR LA 



TABLA, 



Demonstrate walkin^g sideways along the Lo^rd, ke&ping your eyes on the 
circle, ' 

ANBA POR LA TABLA COMO YO LO HICE- MIRA EL CIRCULO, 

Teacher: WE ARE GOING TO WALK ON THE WALKING BOARD WHILE L06KING AT 
\ THE RED CIRCLE, WATCH ME DO IT, 

\ 

Demonstrate walking forward the length <if the board, keeping your eyes 
on t|he circle. 
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NOW IfOU WALK LIKE I DID. LOOK AT THE RED 



CIRCLE. 



When the child has done so, move the board so that it is parallel to 
the wall and In front of the circle. 

NOW WATCH ME WALK ANOTHER WAY. 

Demonstrate walking sideways along the board, keeplpg your eyes on 
the circle. . ^ 

> NOW YOU WALK LIKE I DID. REMEMBER TO LOOK AT THE CIRCLE, 

Scioring: The child must walk forward along the walking board and then 
must walk sideways al6ng the board, keeping his eyes on the 
circle each tinie^^The child should have three chances zc 
perform each activity. 
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CONCEPTS 

1. tactile Discrimination 
Motor Training, Units 5, 7 

2. Identifying Colors 
Discriminating Colors 
Visual Training, Unit 1 

3* Matching Geometric Shapes 
Visual Training, Unit 4 

4. Visual Sequence ' J 
Visual Training, Units 5, 6 

5. Recognizing Spatial Relationships 
Visual Training, Units 7, 8 

6. Reproducing Block Designs in Thre^ Colors 
Visual Training, Unit 8 

7. Memory fot Pictures 

Visual Training, Units 9, 12^ 15 

8. Reproducing Pegboard Designs 
Visual Training, Unit 1*3 

9. Figure-Ground Discrimiiiation 
Visual Training, Unit 15 

10. Gross Discrimination between Sounds 
Auditory Training, Unit 5 ^ 
Same and Mot the Same Sounds 

Auditory Training, Unit 7 

11. Rhyming Words . 
Auditory Training, Unit 13 

12. Memory for a S eyries jof Words 
AudltoTy Tfainiiig, Uniti9 

13. Furniture and It s Function 
Ideas & Concept^* Unit 14 
Money 
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Ideas & Concept^, Unit 12 
Toys 

Ideas & Concept^, Unit 13 
Clothing 

Ideas & Concept^, Unit 15 
Following Directions 
Auditory Trainirjg^ Units 12, 14, 16 

\ 

I 
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14 , Animals and How They Help Us 
Ideas & Concepts, Unit 3 

Community Workers and How They Help Us 
Ideas ^ Concepts, Unit 8 

15, Comparison and Contrast of Foods 
Ideas & Concepts, Unit 7 

16 1 Pantomime 

Motor Training, Unit 8 

Musical Instruments and Methods of Playing Them 
Ideas Si Concepts, Unit 6 

17, Categorizing Pictures ' * 

Ideas ^ Concepts, Units 3, 6f 7, 12 
Vehicles 

Ideas & Concepts, Unit 4 
Tools 

Ideas & Concepts, Unit 9 
Toys 

Ideas Si Concepts, Unit 13 

18* Comparison of Pictures 

Ideas £( Concepts, Unit 11 

19, Naming Body Parts 
Locating Body Parts 
Visual Training, Unit 2 
Function of Body Parts ^ 
Ideas & Concepts, Unit 2 

20p Ocular Motor Coordination 
Eye-Hand Coordination 
Motor Training, Units 14, 15 

21* Gross Motor Coordination: Jumping 
Motor Training, Units 3, 9, 15 

22* Balance and Gross MotJor Coordination 
Motor Training, Unit 6 



appendix g 

Observational checklists for referral (ocr) 

1. abstract 

2. consultant review 

3. teacher review 

4. evaluation report 
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OBSERVATIONAL CHECKLISTS FOR REFERRAL 
ABSTRACT 



Purpose: Tiie checklist's and instructional guide provide teachers 

of 4-year-old Mexican American children with (1) a method 
o£ identifying those children who need additional in-depth 
physical and/or psychological evaluation, -(2) information 
on referral sources, and (3) suggestions for classroom 
management* 

Rationale: Early identification of children is essential in order to (1) 
prevent disabilities from becoming handicapping conditions 
and (2) provide adapted or supplemental instructions as 
neededf Without training and information on how to identify 
children with existing and/or potential problems, the class- 
room teacher may not recognize problems* 

Description: The OCR consists of a one-page General Checklist referenced 
to Specific Checklists in the areas of health, vision, 
'hearing, speech, motor, and Social/emotionaL, along with 
a list of organizational and informational sources* The 
teacher is to fill out a General Checklist for each child 
dn the classroom, and Specific Checklists for children who 
need them- Each specific checklist contains instructions 
describing concrete behaviors and physical cortditjtons for 
the teacher to look for, together with illustrations of 
disabilities when necessary* They also contain specific 
instructions on how to prepare the children to be tested for 
vision and hearing* Lists of organizational and informa- 
tional sources assist the teacher in obtaining professional , 
assistance for children who need it* 

Frogre£>s Initial development of the General and Specific Checklists 
to date: was based on a review of the literature^ a review of existing 
checklists^ and professional, experience* The first version 
of the checklists was design tested and reviewed by three- 
classroom teachers and ten classroom aides* Following 
revision of the checklists^ an instructional guide was 
developed, r The guide and checklists were reviewed. by an 
external consultant and revised accordingly* Design test 
of the fourth revised version wa^d completed by five teachers 
with the 100 project children. Revisions have been completed, 
based on. this data* 
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Additional To field test the checklists, and instructional guide with 
deveiopment: 4- and 5-year-old children in other locations* 

To validate the pilot test and checklists and instructional 
guide with 5-year-old Mexican American children. 

To pilot test the checklist and iifstructional guide with 
Black and Anglo A- and 5-year-old children* 
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Name Date 

yr. mo. day 

Observer Birthdace 

yri mo. day 

Age 

.yrsr. mos. 

General Checklisc 

1. Is frequently sick or seems to have poor health. (A) 

2. Frequent colds, sore throat, runny nose, or cough. (A) 

" 3. Frequently complains of pain or aches^ (A^ 

4. Often seems tired i lacks energy. (A) 

5. Frequent or extreme hunger, or thirst. (A) 

6. Seems very small or thin; unden/eight. (A) 

7. Eyes appear to be red, watery, crusty, or sore. (B) 

8. Seems to have trouble seeing. (B) 

9. Seems to have trouble hearing. (C, D) 

10. Doesn't speak clearly; speech is hard to understand. (C, D) 

11. Extremely restless all the time; can*t seem to stay still. (C, E) 

12. Does not get along with other children. (E) 

13. Very easily upset: has tantrums or cries often. (E) 



14. Has extreme difficulty paying attention and concentrating on what 
he is doing. (C, D, E) 

1*5. Seems unaware of what goes on around him; seems to 'Uive in his own 
world." (E) 

16. Acts like a much younger child; seems v<Jry slow for his age. (E, F) 

17. Seems fearful, anxious^ or tense much of the tfme. (E) 

18. ^ Seems unusually clumsy or awkward. (F) 

19. Stands, sits> or walks: in an unusual way. (F) 

20. Cannot work with toys or play games &s well as otr>er children his 
age. (E, F) 

None of the above items describe this •child. 
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Name 



Dace 



Observer 

A» Health Checklist 

It General physique 

Extremely ovenjoight 

ExtreDcly iinderueir;ht 

Sudden loss of weight 

Uncoordinated, clumsy 

Other 



2* Skin condition 

Very ?aie complexion 

Dark circles under eyes 

Itching or rasht IHiere? 

Sores. Inhere? 



Wounds or injuries. Ifnere? 



Cuts and bruises slou to heal 
Other ^ ' 



3. Head and mouth 
Lice 



Sore throat 
Bad teeth 
Runny nose 
Other 



4. Linbs and extremities 

Def o rmi ty . Expla in 



Bluish tinge to nails 
Other 



5. Signs of ilJ.ness 

Excessive fatigue | 

Fever \ 

Other i. 



6. Complaints or reports of distre«is 

Headaches 

Stomach aches 

""""" " Body pains. " WlT^^re''^ — 

Earaches 

Other 



7. Breathing 

Mouth breathing 

Difficult or v^heezy bicatUing 

Sballo;;, rapid breathing 

^ Couyhing 
Other 
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8, , Diet and eating 

Seems to be getting a poor diet* Explain 



Excessive hunger 
Excessive thirst 
Poor appetite 
Protruding -stomach 
Eats non-foods* What? 
Other 



9, Restroom behavior 

Frequent bowel moVement 

Frequent or painful urination 

Vomiting 

- . Other i 



10, Overall health_^£ms_^o^^ 

Improving 

Getting worse 

Samel 
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Nam-- Date 

Observer 

C. Hearing Checklist 

1* Condition of ears 

a* Complains of earaches 

b, Tugs or pulls at ears 

c. Drainage from ears 

d* Excessive wax or dirt in ears 
ei Other 



When does the problem occur? 

2* Hearing 

^ 3* Does not listen 

b. Has trouble following directions 

c* Seems to have trouble understanding 
d. Uses gestures instead of talking to communicate 



e* Does not respond when spQken to from behind or from across^ 
the room 

f^ Does not react to sudden noises ^ 

g. Watches speaker^s face very closely 

h. .Speaks very cofliy or in a monotone 

i* Asks for frequent repetitions (Huh? What?) 

Unusually loud voice ' -- - 

Turns head to one side or other 

1. Other ^ r ^ 

VJhen does t^le problem occur? _^ 



3. Associated problems 

a.' Frequent colds, sore throats, etc.. 

' b. Speech problems 

^ c* Dizziness: 
Ofher 



Name Date " ^ 

Observer 

' Speech Checklist 



.1, Mispronounces certain sounds- Which one!s?^ 
a- English Spanish 



2. Mispronounces certain words^. Which ones? 

a, English b, Spanish 

"3» -Speech^c^nnot be .understood: a, English b, Spanish 

4p Leaves sounds off the ends of words: English b, Spanish 

5- Omits most consonant sounds: a, English b, Spanish 



6, Tongue sticks out when talking: a. English b, Spanish 

7. Frequently repeats himself on worfls ox phrases: a> English 

b, Spanish 



8- Frequently repeats sounds or syllables: " a, English b, Spanish 

9, Many interjections (uh, mm> etc): a, Englifi^h b, Spanish 

10, Speaks very slowly: a- English b, * Spanish 

11, Speaks very fast: a, EnglJ.sh b, Spanish 

12, Starts to say something but stops as if looking for the right word 
a. Engli-sh ^ b, Spanish 

13, Seems bothered by his 'communication problem 
Voice is: 

l_ a* hoarse ^ d , nasals whiney 

b, soft> quiet e, other 

c* too loud 



15, Has trouble unders tanditig what is said to him: a,- Eng-li-sh 

b , Spanish 



16, Has trouble expressing himself: a. English ^ b. Spanish 

17. TaJks very little or not at all 
X8. Talks like a much younge^ child 

19- Other ^ ] 

20, Associated problems 

^ a> hearing problems ' 

b, frequent coughs^ colds^ etc. 

c, missing teeth 

d. Other [ 



Natne ^ Date 

Observer 

E. Social/Emotional Checklist 



1. Crying or tantrums (circXe one or both) 

a. In what situations? 

b. Kow often? 



2. Withdrawal 

a. In what situations? 

b. How often? 



3* Restlessness 

a* In what situations? 
b. How often? 



4. Problems getting along with other children ' 
a. Hits or fights physically with other children 
bt Yells or calls names 

c. Does not cooperate; bothers or interferes with others 
^d. Avoids other children; does not interact with thetn 
e. Other , - 

5. Problems getting along with adults 

a. Avoids adults; does not. interact with thetn 

b. Clings to adults 

c. Hits or fights with adults 

d. Detnan^ls constant attention front adults ^ 

' e. Other 



6. Always plays by himself 

7. •Destructive behavior * 
a^ Tries to hurt himself 

b. ' Tries to break objects and toys 

c. Tries to hurt other children 

8. Frequent changes of mood- 
How frequent? . 



i 



"In~what "Situations? - 
Wha?: happens? 



9* Nervous habits 

a. 'Puts har**" or fingers in mouth a^^great deAl. 

b. Fidgets "fiddles" with Wa^nds > small objc.cts^ <:lothing, etc. 

c. Other ^ 

10. Very slow in speech and language development, motor sHilld,' social 
behavior> and learning development , 

11. Other learning problems ' 
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Name 



Date 



Observer 



Motor Checklist 



1. Poor or unusual posture 

2' Walking 

a, pigeon-toed; turns toesi In 

b> turns toes out 

c. walks on tiptoes much of the time 

d. stumbles or falls 

e. walks p'^^lff-legged ^ , * 

f. Other 



I 



3. ^Qs not alternate feet going up or down stairs* 

4. Runs or jumps with unusual difficulty 

'5> Apparent weakness of muscles ; 

I 

6\ Twitching or jerking movements ' \ 

! ■ ' ^ 

7, Trembling or s^haklng ' 

\ 

8. Complains of pain after physical exerci^se 

I ^ 

9- Fine motor 

a> Has trouble picking up small ot^ject;s 
Cannot stack 8 I'-lnch cubes 

c. Cannot work preschool puzzles 

d. Has unusual trouble using cr^yo^ns 

e. Other 



10> Hissing or defqrmed llmb(s) 
Which?' 



Describe 
Other I 



I 

f 
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jEXTERHAL REVIEW OF 'OPSERVATIONAL CHECKLISTS FOE^REFERRAL 

' t ■ ■ 

I Consu,ltanti Dr. Ernest Gotts, University of Texas 



BACKGROUND 

~ . " . '] 

Th4 purpose of Observational Chec klists for R eferral is to^-^provide 

the teacher with an easily administered /checklist-type instrument for 

identi fying Children with existing or!pf)tential problems. The instrument 

was developed for use by preschool ted^hers with minimal or no training 

in scteening and testing procedures. ' It is designed for us6 with four^ 

■J 

year-pld Mexican American children. The checklists have been design 
testep and revised, and further design testing is planned. J^he manual 
hasptjeen reviewed and revised, but design testing vith teaphers has ho^ 
yet |>een accomplished. The instrument is therefore not in final form, 

and further arevisiona are expected after design test results ai'e gathered. 

I ^ f ' . ^ j 

Long-range goals include testing ^and validating the instrument for use, 

\ t f 
V ■ * , [ 

wit^ three- and five-y^ar-olds and pilot, arid field testing for four- 

yejSr-ol3s", ^ ^' ^ 
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^The purpose of , the consultant revieW is to^ obtain; an independent 
expert evaluation, of the product prior to further design testing. The 
evaluation should fotius^ron the foUowiiig consld^^rati^ns; 
A, What are the best aspects of the instrument, jUia-pArta iihat: ougM to 



be retained through later revisions? 

9u 




/ 



Rir 



B* What changes need Co be made? Consider the following aspects; 

1. The organization, scope, and language of the manual 

2. The organization of the checklists and the appropriateness, 
clarity, and wording of ^he items 

3* Other aspects requiring changes or revision 

C. How great and how widespread is the need for ah instrument such 
as this? ' ' . . 

D. How can the use of the instrument be expanded to include the 
following target groups: 

1, Three- and five-year-olds 
2* First graders 

3* Children from various ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds 

E. Other comments and suggestions ^ 

A review of current screening practices and available instruments 
revealed'Ho measures that answered the requirements of this project. 
Teacher-administered screening devices for preschoolers appear to be 
limited to a few individually administered tests such as the Denver 
Dev^opmental Screening Test and various locally .developed checklists, 
rating scales, and adaptations of standardized tests* Validated 
Screening measures for bilingual pr^scHool children seen/ to be virtually 
nonexistent 4 Suggestions for further reading, particularly on preschool 
screening^ are welcome. Literature review has included the following 
sources « f information:* 

1, Early identification of Handicapped Children (Cartwright and 
Cartwright^ Computer Assisted Instruction Laboratory,) 
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2* Denver Developmental Screening Scale (Frankenberg, Dodds, 
and Fondell) 

3, "Identification of Children Weeding Special Help'* (Frankenberg) 

4, "Speech and Hearing Checklist" (Masland, 1970) 

5, Developmental Schedules (Gesell, Arnold, Poll, McCarthy) 

6* Numerous informal checklists from several schools and school 
districts 

7, Printed materials from the organizations listed in the table of 

the manual " 

8, "The Young Child with Special Problems" (Evans) 

9* Screening battery - Carroll-County Schools = 
10* Valett Developmental Survey of Basic Learning Abilities 
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XRITIQUE PARENTAL INTERVIEW FORM i 
AND INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 

1. The items seem developmentally appropriate to me. One 
minor point--I feel that it is within normal variation for some 
four year olds to function with the peer group in parallel 
fashion rather than cooperatively. The questions relating to 
peer relations need to be asked; my point is with respect to 
interpretation . 

2. Items are stated positively in my opinion. 

3. Except where I have jnade notations on the copy, the items 
are s1:ated in unamfaiguoujf terms. I feel it as better, however, 
to formulate all questions so as to avoid yes and no responses 
(it is not always possible to do so). ^ 

4. I do not feel that. the interview is too long or too short. 
If interviewers are trained to proceed at a fairly standard 
rate with parents who are not offering elaborated /cspons^s , 
still asking enough follow through questions) a fairly good 
amount of information about the way parents view the child will 
be available, interviewers should be instructed to listen 
somewhat longer if parents seem very eager to talk, eveit though 
the interview form has been completed* * 

5. I would rearrange order to start with question about what 
parents are most pleased with the child for* In relationshi! 
to item three above, although the items are positive in nature, 

-ordering the interview with a very positive beginning would 
seem to set a positive tone for the whole interview. 

6. Therfe are items which ask for some inference, but without 
training the parents to avoid interpretation, one will get 
inferences in any case. A behavioral analysis is more appro- 
priate later, rather than on initial contacts \/i th the home. 

I do feel that even initially it is important to formulate 
your inquiries in behavioral terms in so far as possible. 
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Instruction ■ ' 

1. a Teachers should be very clear that the information is 
the parents* perception--not an accurate account of the child* 
competence. Should they have a different picture of the *child 
tha^ is reason for follow through inquiry. 

Ir.b Certainly either discrepancy between parents* view of 
the child or the problem which parental response might, indi- 
cate are cause for considering potential interfering factors. 

2. Most comments regarding the text are to be found in the 
copy. I would underline the desirability of g!rouping all 
general principles related to the interview at the beginning. 
Specific clarifications should be referenced to those s^ec- 
tions or items to which they relate* 

3. For the most part the language is easy to follow. Avoid, 
however, any suggestion that the interviewer *s role has any- 
thing to do with diagnosis* 
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Regarding the Total Package 

1. To make the item exportable I would feel more convfortablc 
if there were guidelines and materials for a trainer for con- 
ducting the training sessions. 

2. (I do not understand the direction -of the question.)* 
The whole package seems applicable to identification of po- 
tential problem based on parental perception. Caution should 
be included in inferring more than perception of child's func- 
tioning. Any significant parental tancern that can indicate 
anxiety over the child's status is worth following through 
pregrammatically . 

3. I strongly recommend audio-visual training materials model- 
ing app-ropriate and illustrating inappropriate interviewing. 
Film cartridges cassettes would seem a very exportable fashion, 
16mm would be more exportable. Reel or cassette audiU^ape of 
interviewing "could be used for training in general que^ioning 
and probing skills. 

Overall Comment 

I feel very positive about the potential of the interview 
when packaged with appropriate training manuals and materials. 
Trainers to go with the package initially or to monitor its 
use woiuld be *an excellent addition--perhaps you can include 
this in the design test phase of development and evaluate the ^ 
extent which training is making better*^ intervi ewers of teachers. 
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Review of the Observational Checklists for Refetral 

The Observational Checklists for Referral were reviewed by' a group 
(N=103 of paraprofessional teachers working in day care centers. These 
persons are attending p class in child development taught by a SEDL sta££ * 
member (Caroleta Oliveros) > and the reading and discussion of the checklists 
and instructional manual were part of their class a<£tivities. The evalua~ 
tion and critique were carried on as an inf^ormal discussion^ The following 
comments were made: 

It The, introduction was seen by the group as somewhat meaningless — 
they ^did not see the point. 

2. The GeWral Checklist was viewed as informative and easy to use. 

*» - ' . 

3. The group frequently needed clarification of th?e importance of 

Spe<iific Checklist items- They often were unsure of why the 
conditions or behaviors indicated problems. 

4. 'The group liked the Following Through sections that told how to 
^ help the child adjust. 

5> The grou^'^wanted more information on how liandicapping conditions 
affect learning. r 

6. The group felt that more emphasis should be given to unusually 
loud or soft voice. 

^ 7. They felt it was unclear at points whether the observation was 
being done for one child or a group of. children. 

. 

8. They said it was not clear that the conditions and behaviors on the 
checklists need to be ^hrdnic before indicating a problem. 

9» The giroup said tl\ey wanted more examples and felt that illustrations 
would be helpf'il. 

10. The group said that the relationship between the Specific Checklist 
instructions and'th^ checklists themselves were not always clear. 

The following comments were made by Ms* Oliveros: 

1. The group had no difficulty in reading and understanding l^e instroc- 
tions> but they were somewhat dismayed by the length of some sections. 

2. There was a- tendency for th^m to take the items as diagnostic rather 
than as indicators of possible problems. 

3* The importance and purpose of referral did not seem clear to the 
group. ' , 
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4. The group seemed unwilling or unable to talH about the Social/ 
Emotional Checklist. 

Based on these comments and suggestions, the -revision of the Instruc 
tional gulde^ for the Observational Checklists for Referral should encoDipass 
the following changes: 

1. The Introduction should state the purpose and rationale clearly and 
without elaboration. 

2; The format of each Instructional section should closely parallel the 
checklist it accompanies, . t 

3. More examples and illustrations should be included. 

4. The educational Implications of the-^ various^ problems should be further 
emphasized. 

5. Social/emptional problems should be discusserl in more concrete terms. 

6. The individual child should be the focus of discussion rather than 
^'children** as a group. ^ . * 

7. Referral as a purpose for using the checklists should be emphasized 
more. ■ 
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Evaluation Report - OCR 

Introduction* It was essential that tha Ability OeveloPtnent 

* * 

Project identify' children in the five project cla?;srooThs who were ex- 
perienclng various types of problems. Tentative identification could 
be made from test performance and the observations of classroom problems 
was also needed. Project teachers had had no spepial training in tden-- 
tifying and working with handicapped children. It was therefore neces- 
sary to alert them to the observable signs of handicapping conditions. 
k checKlist-type instrument for recording observations appeared to be 
jnost appropriate for this purpose. 

A review of available literature revealed no checklists which*an- 
swere4 the needs of this Project. Most such instruments, are designed 
for school -aged children and contain vocabularv famiHar only to those 
with specific training in education. Project staff undertook to 
develop an appropriate checklist. 

The ratj^onale for item selection was as follows: 1) The checklist 
should require little of the teacher's time to complete, given that she 
has had sufficient observation time. 2) The items should describe de- 
viant behavior in non-technical language. 3) The Items should be develop- 
mentally related to the behavior of f our-year-oldsV 4) The items should ^ 
be linguistically and culturally unhiased so that behaviors that are 
normal for the child's culture are not seen as deviant. 3) The it^^ms should 
include common behavioral indicators of problems in health, vision, hearing, 
speech, motor development, and social/emotional adjustment. 

An initial pool of Items '*jas gathered from checklists and literature on 
problems in the six areas to be Included (,see Appendix A - Bibliography). 
Other items were contributed bv teachers and special educators, hecamp 
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apparent that a checklist that Included all the common indicators of prob- . 

" It- 

lems would be long and unwieldy for'a teacher to admini$,ter to all the 

■ . ' ■ • r . - ■ ■ '"^ 

children in her class. A'tVo-steP process foir administering the checklist 

therefore was ^developed. • ^ * 

*^ / V ■ * " 

A General 'Checklist was designed to be administered to all child^-en 
in a class. The purpose of ^he General Checklist was to identify the child s 
area of difficulty and to screen out children who are not perceived by the 
teacher as having problems. Six Specific Checklists were designed ohlv for 
children identified on the General Checklist. The General Checklist and 
the six Specific Checklists were reviewed int&rnally by teachers and parents 
and by an outside consultants Revisions were made, and the checklists were 
design-tested in three non-project classrooms at Allen Center. 

First Design Test Cycle . Thefirst phase of design test of the 
Observational Checklists for Referral CQCr) was conducted in three Model 
Cities Day Care Center classrooms (N = 68 children). These three classrooms,, 
were non-Project and did not 'participate in other Project activities. The 
ratings were done in one classroom by the classroota teacher, and in the other 
mo by teacher assistants^ One of t;he assistants was working in a classroom 
which had no t;eacher and the other completed the ratings without having re^ 
ceived Instructions on how to yse the instrument* The sunervistng teacher, 
who had received instructions > gave the checklists to the assistants to com*^ 
plete, without providing instructions. ^ 

The process by which the OCR ratings^were made during the first design 
test cycle differed from the Proposed standard administration. The teacher 

was asked first to rate each child with the General ChScTclist of n/enty itons. 

■ . . , ^ '* 

After these ratings were collected by Projei-t staff, the teacher was then 
given five Specific Checklists to complRte for 48 of the 68 children. Since 
^the ratings utilizing the General Checklist and those obtained bv use of the 
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Specific Checklists were made at^separate times> remits from the two | 
rating procedures will be reported separately. 

A. Results From Geneiral Checklist : Overiiil, 41 oot of a total of 68 I 
children (60%) rated we^re checked as having at lea^t one handicapping 
condition out of the 20 listed on the General Checklist. 0^ the 41 
children who were checked as having p;roblems, 12 were checked^ on only^ 
one item, seven on two items, nine oa^ three items, seven on four items,, 
and six on five or more items. 

Eleven of 2*^ children (47%) Vere rated as having no problems by the 
one teacher who participated. Eleven of 24 children (46%) were rated 
as having no problems by one assistant, and five children out of 21 (24%) 
were rated as having no problems by the other assistant. , The assistant 
who rated such a high percentage of children as having problems was the 
one who had received no previous instructions. Across all classrooms, 
27 children out of a total of 68 (39%) were ratfed as having no problems. 

The most frequently checked item acro&s all three classrooms was 
Item 4 — Poor speech~(21 children). The Proportion of children checked 
on this item was approximately the same in all classrooms (around one<-thlrd)^. 
Speech problems are easily noticed, even by untrained observers. The l^rjje 
number of children with speech problems as perceived by teachers mav be 
related to a high incidence of speech disorders in the sample or to teacher 
expectations'^ * ^ ^ 

The second most frequently checked item was Item 17— Trouble paying 
attention — (16 children). This ,item was rarely checked by one teacher, but 
was checked for approximately one-third of the children by the other two. 

The third most commonly checked item was Item 3— ^Auditory — (15 children). 
This item was checked quite Ireouently in*one classroom (one'-third of cfilld- 
ren), but rather infrequently In the other classrooms. 
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^ . ifie fourth most frequently ^checked Iten was Item 19 — Iininaturltv--*(12 

children). Flve^slxths of thfese ratings cviine front pn^ classroom and may 
reflect teacher blas> lack cvf knowiedg^ of normative behavior, or inlsun- 
derstandlng of the item. * ^ ^ ^ 

The fifth most frequently_ checked item was Item 14 — Hyperacti^"^ tv — 
(11 chi^ldren). It was anticipated that this* Item might be viewed 'as 
descriptive ;of a larger proportion of children than that proportion which 
would actually be diagnosed as '*hyperact*lve'* by a Professional observer. 

The next most fr^^uentl^ rate^ item was Item 15 — Peet interpersonal 
relationg-*(S children). The seventh item was Item ^-^Flne motor cooi?^i- 
nation — (7 children). Thft eight item was Item 36-r*IVery easily upset; 
has tantrums on; cries often""(5 children). Each of the remaiiiinfi Items 
was checked for at least one child* -This data Is summarized in Table C-1. 

The frequency with which items were within each general problem jjrea 
represente4 by the items was also considered. There were in the inJxial 
design test version, five general areas of disabilitvi Visual (a)> ^udi" 
tory/Speech (B), Motor (C),, General Health (D) > and Social/Kmotlon^J (E). 
Out of a total of 116 separate items checked in %he three classrooms> 
only two .were in the Visual area. 

The two Auditory^ items were checked 36 times. . When divided by num- * 
ber of items representing the area (36 -^ 2 = Ifi), these tw*o items^ received 
the largest proportion of checks. 

The three Motor items elicited ten checks overall. Seven' of these 
checks, however, were based upon the fatJngs of one teacher- A consistent 
proportion across classrooms of checks in the Motor area was hot found. ^ 

The six Items contributine to the General Health area Elicited onlv 
ten checks. Six of theSe of^servations were made by one teacher. 
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TABLE C-1 / 
OCR ' ■' 

TREQUENCY OF CHECKS OH GENERAL CHECKLIST BY ITEH 
FIRST DESIGN TEST CYCLE 



* 

Checklist 
* Xtem 




Frequency of Checks 




- 


T 


^ Teacher 1 


Aide 1 . 




Aide 2 


■* Total 


•'Rank 


1 


'1 
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1 




.0 






2 
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■ ^ r 
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3 
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10 


0 
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12 
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11 


5 
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1 
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2 
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8 
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6 
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16 


2 


18 


1 
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19 
20 


2 
2 
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1 

0 




0 
0 


12 ' 
2 


4 


'None 


, ' 11 


5 




11 


' 27 




0 Total N 


23 


21 




24 


68' ' 





The seveaitems contributing to the Behavioral/Emotional problem area 
ell^iited 58 checks, by far the largest number of checks for one area. If ^ 
thq t'otal number of checks Is divided by the number of Items contributing 
tp the arjea (58 ^ 7) , this results In an average of 8*28 checks per Item 
In thlff^ area. Problems In the Audltorv/Speech area and In the Social/ 
Ejriotionalrarea* accounted for Bitot all problems checked. This data Is 
summarlT&ed ,in Table ' ' • ^ 



TABLE C-2 

4 
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OCR 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF CHECKS 
ON GENERAL CHECKLIST BY AkEA 

FIRST. DESIGN TEST CYCLE 



\ 























N 


= 23 


N 


= 21 


U 


= 24 






'"Teacher 1 


Aide 1.. 


Aide 2 




AREA ^ 


N 


= 1^ 


N 
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N 


- 13 


TOTAL 


Visual 


1 




1 


(2%) 


0 


(0%) 


2 (2%) 

* 


Auditory 


3 


(10%) 


4 




S 


(22!!:) 


15 (13%) 


Speech 




, (20%) 


8 


- (xm 


* 7 


(19%) 


21 (18%) 


Motor 


2 


4 

(6%) . ^ 


' 7 


(14%) 


1 


(3%) 


10 (9%) 


Ile^th 




* (io%X 


1 


(2%)- 


6 


'(16%) 


10 . (9%) 


Learning* 


15 


(50%) 


28 


(57%) ■ 


15 


(41%) 


58 (50%) 


Totai 


30 




49 




37 
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The teacher who rated her own classroom checked fewer children and 
items indicating the presence of problems than did either assistant. 
This suggests the possibility that the teacher may be' less inclined ► be- 

i 

* cause of^^learning and/or experience^ to view a child's behavior as a ^ 
sign of problems. The assistants^ x^ith fe.wer competencies and skills 
for working effectively with children^ might be more prone to view ufi- 
usual behavior as a sign of problems. 

The checklists for children who were checked on more than one item 
were next examined for pdtterns in the combination of items checked, 
Five out of seven children who weXe checked on two items received both 
checks on items relating to the same general problem area* For six of 
the eight children checked on three items > at least two items were in 
the same general problem area. For children receiving more than three ^ 
checks^ there was also a consistent tendency for the checks to be restrict- 
ed to two areaSj.__Tbe largest number of items checked for one child was 
nine. Data concerning number of checks per child may be found in T'able 



Children in a number of classrooms were also independentlv evaluated 
for the presence of learning-related Droblems? by a 21 page check- 
list developed by Child, Inc. A list of children who were Judged to have 



learning-related problems according to this checlclist and whQ were enrolled 
in the three classrooms where the OCR was first design tested was obtained* 

r- - 

There were nine such children^ and all nine of these children were also . 
judged to have at least one problem when. rated with the OCR General Check- 
list. Furthermore^ these children tended to be among those identified bv 
the General Checklist as having multiple problems. 

Based upon these preliminary General Checklist findings, it was rec- 



ommended that the wording of five'itetn? (3, 4> 14, 17, 19)- be revised so 
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that the Intention of the item would be more clearly conufiunicated to the 
teachers who would be rating the children." 

TABLE C-3 
OCR 

FREQUENCY OF GENERAL CHECKLIST ITEMS 
CHECKED BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN CHECKRD 

FIRST DESIGN TEST CYCLE 



Number of Items Checked 


Teacher 1, 


Aide 1 


Aide 2 


Total 


0 


11 


5 

* 


11 


27 
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3 


12 
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4 


3 




— ■ -i^ 


1 - 


- - A 


- 2 


7.. 




2 


2 


2^ 


6 


B. Specific Checklist 


Results. Of the 


48 children who 


served as 


subjects 



for first cycle of design test of the Specific Checklists, 43 (89%) received 
at least one check* ^- 

A total number of 471 symptoms were checked on the Specific Checklists. 
The teacher rater made 239 checks; one asssistant made 17B checks, and the 
other made only 54 checks. The teacher with 239 checks made only 30 checks 
on the General Checklist; while the assistant with 54 Specific Checklist 
checks made 37 checks on the General Checklist. Of the total items checked, 
128 (27%) were in the Speech area* Itemvq in nhe i^oclal/Emotlonal area re- 
ceived lOl chsck^ (2lX), as did the items in the Auditory area. Items in 
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Health area were checked 64 times CU%); the Visual area had_41^hecks 
(9%) I and the Mot^or area had 38 checks (8%). This information is sum- 
marized in Table C-4. 



TABLE C-4 
OCR 

FP.EQUEMCY AND PERCENTAGE OF CHECKS 
BY AREA ON SPECIFIC CHECKLISTS 



FIRST 


DESIGN TEST CYCLE 


> 






CLASSROOM 


CLASSROOM 


CLASSROOM 




1 


2* 


3 


. TOTAL 



Visual 


31 


Cl3'^) 
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(6%) 


7' 


(4%) 


41 


Auditory 


38 


(16%) 


10 


(19?!) 


51 - 


(29%) ■ 


99 


Speech 


60 


(25%) 


21 


im) 


47 


(26?!) 


128 


Motor 


16 


(7%) 


0 


(0%) 


22 


(12%) 


38 


Health 


42 


(18^:) 


6 


di%) 


16 




64 


Social/Emotional 


■ 52 


i22%) 


14 


(26%) 


35 


(20?:) 


101 


Total 


239- 




54 




178 




471 
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Relationship Between General and Specific Checklist Data ^ ^ The General 
Checklist and the Specific Checklists for each child (where both lists 
were available) were matched and the data from the two compared* Some 
children who were checked on the General Checklist were not checked by the 
teacher on the corresponding Specific Checklist. Five patterns between 
the ratings on the two checklists emerged: 1) children who were not checked 
on either the General or the Specific Checklists, 2) clilldren who were not 
checked on the General list but were checked on at least one of the 'Specific 
lists, 3) children who were checked on the General list but were not checked 
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on any Specific lists, 4) children who were checked on the General 
and the Specific lists in consistent areas,, and 5) children who were 
checked on the General and the Specific lists in inconsistent area^« 
Inconsistent check patterns are defined as One 6f the Jcolowing: a) 
General Checklist itemCs) checked with no corresponding checks in the 
appropriate area(s) on the Specific Checklist, or b) Specific Checks- 
list items checked when there was no General Checklist item checked 
in the same area. There were only three children (of the 48 who were 
rated on both parts of the OCR) who were not checked on either the General 
or the Specific Checklists. Six children were not checked on the General 
Checklist, but were checked on at least one of the Specific Checklists. 
Two children were checked on the General Checklist, but not on anv of*th^ 
Specific Checklists. There were 16 children who were checked on both the 
General and the Specific Checklists in consistent areas. Finally, 21 
children received checks on both the General and the Specific Checklists, 
but in inconsistent areas . 

D. Discussion . There are different implications in the two patterns- of 
inconsistent checking between the General and the Specific Checklists. 
'^Pattern*' 1 (checked on the General list, but not checked on the Specific 
list) is not as serious as "Pattern** 2 (not checked on the General list, 
but checked on the Specific list). This is because in the standard pro- 
cedure for using the OCR, the rates will not use the Specific Checklist 
if the child was not checked on the General list. Factors that could 
cause "Pattern" 1 include: a) Poor wording of a General Checklist item 
in that it is not clearly related to flnv Specific Checklist symptom 
descriptions, b) presence of an "intuitive feel" on the part of the rat^r 
that diminished upon reading the more detailed symptoms; c) deciding that 
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one's initSLal rating was incorrect after reading fine checklists, and 
d) failure on the pare of the racer to read in detail all of the Specific 
Checklist: syntpcoms* Some of these problems may he ninimized wh&n the 
proposed standard procedure is £ollov;ed since a smaller number of Speci- 
fic Checklists will then be read. Usin^ the proposed standard procedure, 
ho^<;ever, a rater may feel obliged, for the sake of consistency, to check 
a Specific Checklist item in the area where she has just checked a General 
Checklist item* Instructions should include the admonition that a speci- 
fic Checklist item need not be checked if none applv. The General Check- 
list observation may still be valid- 
Factors that could cause "Pattern" 2 include; a) the General Check- 
list item is not s6nsiti2lng the rater to the general problem area, which 
suggests that the wording of the General item should be revised or refined^ 
b) the Specific items are inanproprlately placed in one of the Specific,. 
Checklist areas (such as colds in the Visual area) or, are repeated in too 
maisy areas, and c) simple error or over&xght. when xaJLing_wJUt;h. j:.he_Cenera!L_ 
Checklist* 

Additional Recommendations ^ After comparing the relationship between^ 
items checked on the General and the Specific Checklist*;, the ^ollowinpi 
recommendations for revision were made: 

1- An additonal item should be added co the General Checklist re- 
lating to the presence of chronic "colds, runny nose, or sore throat/' 

2. The visual item on the General Checklist concerning Dhyslcal ab- 
normalities/disease of eyes apparently required rewording. 

3. All Auditor*' checks on the Genaral Checklist should be referred 
to the Specific Checklists for both the Speech and the Audijtorv areas- 

4. The Fine Motor Coordination item on the General Checklist apparent- 
ly required rewording. It^^as also suggested that anv child checked on 
this reworded item should be further screened on both the Motor and the 
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Social/Emotional Checklists* 

5. The posture item on the General Checklist, reaulred some very 
minor wording change » 

6* Children checked on the General Checklist on Items 14 or l) 
(Social/Emotional) should be further checked not only .on the Social/ 
^notional Checklist but also on the Auditory and Speech Checklists* 
This suggestion was based upon the high degree of correlation observed 
between these two items being checked on the Gene^ral li^^nd later 
checks on the Auditory and Speech Checklists* 

The OCR was revised in accordance with the above recommendations > 
and B. manual of instructions was prepared to accompany the checklists* 

The three raters differed from orie another in the proportion of 
checks given in all but one of the areas — Social/Emotional* Of the 
4D checks on the Specific Visual list> 28^> were related to colds or 
allergic symptoms, and 43% were phvsical symptoms of the eve* Twenty- 
three percent of the checks were for visual behavior* 
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Of the 101 checks on the Auditory Checklist, 22% referred to 

> 

related problems, (i*e», colds or speech problems), and 31% related to 

the child^s responses to verbal stimui* Of the 128 checks on the Speech 

* 

Checklist, 20% did not directly involve speech* Of the 35 checks on the 
Motor Checklist, 54X concerned fine motor ptofclems and 17% concerned 
posture* 

There. were 66 checks on the Health Checklist, Of these, 17% con- 

* 

cerned general health, 27% indicated nutrition/me^bollsm problems, 
27% concerned respiratory problems, 9% related to digestive problems, 
and 18% were miscellaneous symptoms* There were 101 Items checked oh the 
Social/Emotional Checklist. This data is summarized bv classroom In 
Table 115 
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TABLE C-5 
OCR 

fretjuejktTof'checks per item on specific checklists 
first design test cycle 
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Second DesiRn^Test Cycle 

Introduction* Afcer the revisions indicated by the first design- 
test were completed and the manual^written^ the OCR \fas design^tested in 

the five Project classrooms. The teachers at Canterbury Center completed 

C> ' 1 
the checklists for. their children after. reading the manual* The manual 

checklists were then revised according to the results and recommendations 

from an external consultant. T^he instrument was then design-tested at 

Allen and Riverside Centers* The purpose and procedures were the same for 

both versions used In the second d^^sign^test cycle, and the results for Bll 

classrooms were considered together* ^ 

Teachers in the five Project classrooms were requested to, fill out the 
one-page General Checklist for each child in their classroom. In addition, 
teachers were requested to fill out any one of the six Specif ic 4^hecklist (s) 
which corresponded to the General item(s) checked for a given child. 

An additional procedure was also implemented. A subsample of children 
in four of the classrooms who had not been checked on the Gefieral Cliecklist 
was selected by Project staff. Included in this subsample were children 
who were judged by observers to; (a) have handicapping conditions, and 
(b) be free of handicapping conditions* The children In t:hi3 subsample from 
each of the four classrooms were rated again on all Specific Checklists 
(Visual, Auditory, Speech, Motor, Health, and Social/Emocional) . The 
teachers were to check any it«^ms that were descriptive of a particular 
child* This additional procedure was followed in order to determine whether 
the General Checklist, in its present form> was sufficiently sensitive for 
teachers to identify children with potentially handicapping conditions* 
If a signif^lcant number of children who were not checked on the General 
Checklist were then checked on the Specific Cl:iecklistts, instrument revision 
would appear to be advisable. 117 
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Descriptive Results By Classroom* 

1» Classroom 1 (Canterbury): During the initial screenings ^ 
only three of the 18 children were checked on the General Checklist* Of 
the seven additional children a^ssessed on the Specific Checklists, only 
one was rated as having a problem* Thus, a total of 22% were ' designated 
as having problems, and only one of sevcn'children was later picked on the 
Specific Checklist as having a problem* Of these four children, three were 
checked itl two general areas. Item 4 (Speech) was checked twice. Item 2 
(Vision) once,' Item 18 (Social/Emotional) once, and the Health area was 
chosen for the one child who was detected later ofily on the Specific 
Checklist* . ' 

2» Classroom 2 (Canterbury): During the initial screening, 
five of the 18 children were checked on the General Checklist* Of the nine 

■ / 

additional children assessed by the Specific Checklists, four were , chosen 
as having problems* Thus, a total of 50% were desi'gnated as having prob- 
lems and four of nine who were not initially designated as having problems 
were later chosen by the Specific Checklists* Cff the five children originally 
chosen, one was .checlced in only one area, two were checked in two areas^ one 
was checked in three areas^ and o(^ was checked in four areas* Of the' 
additional four children checked ;dn the Specific Oheclclists, one was checked 
in one area, on? in two areas, and two were checked in three areas* Over- 
ail,^two children were designated as having problems iri one area, three as 
having problems in two areas, three as having problems in three areas, and 

one as having problems in four areas ^ 
* * 

For all children checked, whether originally on the General Checklist, 
or later on the Specific Checklists, three children were described as 

■ ' . 118 
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having Auditory problems, and three as having Speech problems. In addition, 

* 

two were checked In the Motor area, five In the-^Health area, and seven were 
checked In the Soclal/Emotlonal area. 

3p Classroom 3 (Riverside): There were no follow-up procedures 
subsequent to the Initial screening in this classroom* Eight out of 17 
children (47%) were designated as having one or more problems on tha 
General Checklist! Of these, fQur children, were judged to have a problem^ 
,ln only one area and two were judged as having problems in four areas* 
There were four checks In the Health area, two checks In the Speech area 
and 11 IrL the Soclal/Emotlonal ^area, 

4. Classroom 4 (Allen): Twelve children out of a total of 20 
(60^) were designated on the General Checklist as having problems. Five 
children who were not initially checked on the General, Checklist were then 
screened again with the Specific Checklists. None of these children were 
described as having problems on the second screening with the Specific 
Checklists, Four children were judged to have only one problem, six were 
judged to have two problems, one as having three problems, and one as having 
11 problems* " 

There were six checks Iti the Health area, two in the Auditory area» 
and nine in the St>eech area. There was one check in the Motor area^ and 
12, in the Soclal/Emotlonal area* ^ 

5, Classroom 5 (Allen): Eleven children out of a total of 20 
(55%) were originally designated on the General Checklist as having problems* 
Five children who were judged to be free of problems were then screened 
again with the Specific Checklists, None of these children were judged 

to have problems on this second screening. Eight of the children were 
judged to have problems in only one area, tvK) in two areas, and one in 
four areas, 119 
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There were two checks In the Health area, two in the Speech area> two 
in the Motor area, "and 10 in the Social/Emotional area items* 
Descriptive Results Across-All Five. Classrooms * 

Out of a total of 93 children enrolled in the five classrooms nt the 
time the OCR was administered, 44 (47%) were check^ as having problems in at 
least one area. Of these children, 39 (42%) were checked .originally on the Gen 
eral Checklist^ and, the remaining five were checked later witli the Specific 
Checklists* All five of the children not identified on the, General 
Checklist were from one center, four of them from one classroom. Of the 
44 children checked, 21 were judged to^ have problems, in only one area, 17 
judged to have pro.blems in two areas, six in three areas, four in four 
areas, and one in 11 areas* The term **area" refers to an item on the 
General Checklist except ih the case of the five children not originally 
designated as having problems by the General Checklist- For these children, 
"area" refers to one of the six areas corresponding to the six Specific 
Checklists; " , " . . 

Across all classrooms, there were 19. checks (21%) in the Health area. 
Of^thesa, six were checked on Item 1 (Sick/poor health) » four on Item 2 
(Colds/sore throat), one on Item 3 (Aches/pains), four on Item 4 (Tired/ 
lacks energy), two on Item 5 (Hunger/thirst), and two on Item 6 (Small/ 
underweight)* In all classrooms, only one child (1%) was described as 
having a Visual problem (Acuity). Five children were Judged to have Auditory 
problems (5%). There was a total of 40 checks in the Social/Emotional 

area (44X). Of these, 12 were for Item 11 (Extremely restless)* Six were 

\ 

for Item 12 (Getting along with other children), and five were for Itein 13 
(Easily upset). Four were for item 14 (Difjlculty paying attention); 
six were for Item 15 (Unaware of what ^oes on around him); five were for 
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Item 16 (Acts ' e younger child/slow iot age); and two were for Item, 17 
(Anxious/tense). There was a total of seven cheeky in the Motor area OX)* 
Of these, three were for Item 19 (Unusual posture), and four were for 
Item 20 (Fine motor coordination). Finally, there was a total of 18 checks 
in the Speech area (202). This data is summarized in Table C-6. 
SuRReations for Further Development 

When the first version of the OCR and its accompanying manual was 
administered 60% of children were checked as possessing potential handi*- 
capping conditions. This was a surprisingly large proportion. 

On the revised version of the cheoklist ,^47S; of Che children in 
Project classrooms (not the saiae children as these who were rated witn the 
first version) were checked for behaviors that might indicate potentially 
handicapping conditions. Of these, only 427£ would have been chosen as 
having potential (or actual) problems if only the standard rating procedure 
had been utilized. The proportion of problems as perceived, by teachers 
was very high. Of crucial importance in this respect is the teacher's 
attitude toward children's behavior. If a teacher feels unable to Vork 
effectively with the child, she may perceive his behavior, even though 
the child may not be handicapped according to more* results of irfdre extensive 
diagnostic procedures* 

Unfortunately, normative data regarding the percentage of four-year- olds 
(or four-year- old, disadvantaged Mexican-American) with handicapping condi*- 
tions of different types is not available. The high incidence found by 
paraprof essional teachers using the OCR may represent actual conditions,' 
teacher bias, or a problem with the instrument itself. Validation Qf the 
OCR could not be undertaken by this Proj^ect, but is strongly recommended. 
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TABLE C-6 
OCR 

FREQUENCY OF CHECKS BY ITEH AND CIAg^SROOM ON GENERAL CHECKLIST 

SECOND DESIGN-TEST CYCLE 
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A yell-designed validation stuliy would be rathfer costly, but essential if 
the results obtained^ using this instrument ^T^e^to be used economically 
tor purposes of referral. * ' 

i 

A validation study must address several basic questio^nsj^ Eirst> what 
is the percentage of children rated by teachers as possessing handicap'^^ng 
conditions of any nature, who are Judged by the appropriate professional 
person or by further screening to actually be handicapped in the area 
identified by the teacher? , " <:> 

^ Second, what is the percentage of ^children who were not rated by the 
teachers bs having handicapping conditions of any sort, and who are judged 
by an appropriate professional person or by further screening to^ actually 
be handicapped in some manner? Fjj.nally, are certain haiidicapping conditions 
more difficult for a teiach§r to det ec t^thaiT'are other conditions? 

. By answering these three questions, 'the validity ^f the instrument 
within areas, as well as its overall validity can be determined- ^" 

Validation of the instrument tor the Visual> Auditory, Speech, and 
Kotor areas does not represent a large potential expenditure* However, , 
validation in the Health and in the Social/Bnotional areas would be very 
escpensi^ye with an adequate sample si^e for validation purposes. 

Ideally, a sample of ten classrooms (approximately 200 children) 
would yield r,easonable validation data. Thi^ would- permit the valiidlatlon 
study to be based upon the judgments of 10 different waters (teachers), or 
20 raters if each classroom in the study also had an assistant teacher. 

Following are some s\ig§ested guidelines for the selection of a 
validation sample and the implementation of a validation study. The , 
reliability of the instrument must also be examined. 
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Select 10 classrooms of four-year-old children in day care centers* 
All else being equals it: is preferable that these be classrooms that, have 
assistant teachers so that the responses of 20 raters may be obtaine4* 
Calssrooms should be selected from centers and/or sites which have ready 
access to personnel trained in Visual > Auditory and Speech screening* 

2* Each teacher and each assistant should (independently) rate each 

7 

child in the class on the General Checklist, and on the Specific Checkli£J^ 
indicated* Raters should be thoroughly familiar with the manual before 
rating the children* Ratings by teachers should not he undertaken until 
tl^e children have been in school for at least one month so that the teacher, 
^as adequate time to'observe the children's behavior. 

3* All children in all 10 classrooms should receive additional 
screening for Vision, Hearing and Speech* The^e screenings* should be con- 
ducted at about the same time, or soon after t;h^ tea:her ratings* If 
children are sdreened prior to the teacher ratings using the OCR, the 
results of^ this screening should not be made available to the teacher 
until after the .completion of the ratings, so that the ratings will be 
unbiased* This will enable the validation of the instrument in Vision, 
Hearing^ and Speech to be based on data'from 200 children and at least 
10 raters. 

4* After the OCR rating forms have been collected, SEDL staff 
members should select^ on a completely random bdsis, five rating forms, from 
each classroom (OCR ratings on SO^Children » five by each classroom teacher)* 
This subsample will represent the validation sample for the Social/ 
Emotional and Health checklists* It is necessary that this sample be 
substantially reduced from the original since validation procedures for 
these two areas require^ the services of physicians and psychologists to 
render judgments which will serve as the criteri/. 
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since 21% of all checks were In the Health area, one wou]^ expect, on 
the average, that one child in each subs ample of five will have been rated 
as ^having a health problem. Since 44S; of all checks were In the Social/ 
Emotional area, one would expect, on the average, that two children In each 
subsample of five will have been ra\ed as having a Social/Emotional 
problem; 

5. Appropriate analyses of all data will yield separate validity 
Information for each of the six areas. An average validity coefficient 
could also be derived. 

6- Inter-rater rellabllltyi Each child will beTrated by both the 
teacher and the assistant In that chlld*s classroom. Thus 200 children 
will be rated independently by two raters using the OCR. Results will be 
correlated and an inter^rater reliability coefficient will be presented, 
Intra-rater reliability: Each rater will be requested to rate 
half of the children In the classroom (selected randomly within each 
classroom) for a second time. Ideally, the Interval between ratings should 
be no more than three weeks. The correlation of these two ratings will 
yield an intra-rater reliability coefficient. 
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APPENDIX H 

SURVEV OF TESTS ADMINISTERED TO PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN TEXAS 
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SURVEY OF TESTS ADMINISTERED TO 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN TEXAS 

Four-yaar-old bilingual, handicapped childr^ are the focus of a 
special curriculum development project being conducted by the Soutliwest 
Educational Development Laboratory CSEDL) under a grant from the Bureau 
for the l^ilucaticfn of the liaQdlcapped* One part„ of this project includes 
the identification and/or developu^ent of tests appropriate for Mexican 
American children of preschool age, in order to identify children in 
need of special instructional materials* To identify the target popula- 
tion — four-year-old Mexican American children with inild to moderate 
problems in learning — initial research Included a two-fold project: 
(1) to Identify and review tests appropriate for children under age five 
and to review tests in Title III exemplary programs lEduoation Daily f 
1963)^ and (2) co determine which of these tests are in current use with 
the target population in Texas. 

Of the 2*6 million students enrolled in Texas public schools > an 
estimated SOO^OOO have learning problems requiring special attention^ 
according to figures compiled by the Texas Education Agency (TEA)* An 
18-month study conducted by TEA of Texas special education programs revealetd 
that less than 50 percent of all handicapped childr^^n in the past received 
special instruction* Texas State Plan A, scheduled to be in all Texas 
public schools by 1976 ► stipulates that all schools must provide corapre- 
henslve educational services for "those children between the ages of 3 
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and 21 with physical, niental, emotional, and/or learning disabilities*" 
The emphasis in not on the descriptive labels but rather on meeting the 
child's individual learning needs by providing opportunity consistent with 
his ability to learn. ^ 

, At the national level, the Federal Guidelines for Head Start mandate 
that at lea^'t 10 percent of the enrollment in Head Start classes must be 
comprised of tiandicapped children. Provision of equal educational opportu- 
nities for Che preschool handicapped assumes the accurate identification 
of^ these chZIdrea. 

Compounding the probJLem of ^identifying those in need of special educa** 
tion in Texas is the fac^ that almost 25 percent of the student population 
is Mexican American, <md macty of them are Spanish speakers. Throughout 
the year?, a large number of thia^e chii<3ren have been l^eled as mentally 
ratarded because they were unable to imderstand tests administered in 
English (Meisgier, 1966; Calzoncit, 1971). This fact, along with the 
state and federal mandates for providing education for the handicapped 
prior to first grade emphasizes the need for the accurate assessment of 
young Mexican Merica'^i children. 

Following a review of tests designed for young children and tests 
used in exemplary Title III projects, the SEDL survey was designed to 

E 

identify two types of tests: (1) specific test£> used to identify children 
eligible for Plan A at the preschool level, ^nd (2) tests *dsed with Mexican 
American children ifl English and in Spanish. The state's Plan A and the 
large Mexican American population made Texas an exemplary area for conducting 
the survey. 
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SURVEY OF TESTS USED 
Survey Form 

The Survey of Tests in Use consisted of t;hree parts. Listed in Part I 
were 20 tests identified through the literature review. Respondents at the 
sites were a^ed to indicate whether a test was used, and if so, the extent 
of us« as indicated by whether it was used (1) only at special centers or 
experim entail sites, (2) across the school system, or (3) for all preschool 
children. Respondents delineated the population at each site as (1) Black, 
(2) Anglo, (3) Mexican American — tests administered in English, and (4) ilexican 
American"tesCs' administered in Spanish. 

In Part II, respondents were asked to list tests that they used for 
screening or initial identification of children. In Part HI, they were 
requested to list specific tests used or developed to measure particular 
abilities. ^ 

Respondents 

Survey forms were mailed to Public Schools, Regional Service Centers, 
and Head Start Centers throughout Che state. Of approximately 1,200 public 
school kindergartens, 100 vere selected at random to participate in the 
survey. Survey forms were also mailed to 132 Plan A scI;ools, the 20 Regional 
Service Centers, and 17 Head Start Centers. Table 1 lists the total number 
of school districts from which the random selection vjiiS made, the number of ' 
sites to which survey f^rms were mailed, and the nutnher of responses received. 
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TABLE 1 
SITES SURVEYED 





Wo. of 

Possible 

Sites* 


No,^ of 

Ques t ionna ir es 
Sent 


No. of 

Responses 

Received 


PubXic Schools: ^ 

With Kindergarten Programs 
With Flan A Programs 


1,200 
485 


100 ^ 
X32 


18 
58** 


Regional Service Centers 


20 


20 


8 


Head Start Centers 


68 


17 


AA 



*Based on 1973 figures. - ' 

**Due to lack of site specification on the returned survey forjns, the Plan A 
and Head Start centers were combined for number of responses received and for 
survey evaluation. 



Each respondent was asked to estimate the percentage of Blacks, Anglos,^ 
and Mexican Americans enrolled at his. site. Not all sites reported the ethnic 
composition, nor did each site have all three ethnit groups represented.^ The 
systems varied greatly in ethnic composition, ranging from a totally homogeneous 
enrollment to a ♦'ri-ethnic balance. Table 2 shows the number of schoQls that 
reported some enrollment of each specified ethnic group. 
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TABLE 2 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SITES RESPONDING 



SITE 


NOk Responding 


Black 


Anglo 


Mexican 
Aitierican 


PuHic Schools: 
With Kindergarten Programs 
Uith Plan A Programs & Other 


18 

58, 


11 

47 


17 
55 


13 
51 


Regional Service Centers 




4 


4 


4 


Head Start Centers* 











^Included in Plan A figures* 

Eight Regional Service Centers responded to the survey > ^ut only four 
j^ answered the question concerning et:hnic composition of sites. 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY RESPONSES 
Listed Test Instruments 

Shovm In Table 3 are tlie responses concerning the use of 20 diagnostic 
tests specified on the survey. Responses were received from 62 Plan A 
schools, 21 public school kindergartens, and 8 service centers. The tests 
are listed In order of frequency of use by each type of site, with the purpose 
of testing and target population tested specified for the total group using 
each test. As revealed In t]\e table, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
was used by the largest number of sites (78), followed by the Stanford-Binet 
(64), IPAT Culture-Fair Intelligence Test (62), Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence (WPPSl) (56), Frostig (51), and Slosson Intelligence 
Te$t (45). The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) , while not used extensively 
l[n the public schools, was administered by all eight service center.s, and' 
the Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices and the Leiter International Per- 
fonnance Scale were fairly widely used by public school kindergartens. Of ^ 
the tests administered to Mexican Aitierlcans, almost twice as many were given 
In English as In Spanish (436 vs. 221). Whether the tests ered In 

Spanish were on the b^sls of a standard written translation or an extempora- 
neous translation was not Indicated, nor was It noted whether the same 
children received tests in t\to languages ,or whether different populations 
were tested in English and in Spanish. 

Almost all of the tests were u§ed primarily throughout the school s^ytem. 
Tlie Denver Developmental Scale was used largely for diagnosis In special 
centers and at the preschool level, while t^ie TOBE was used principally In 
preschools and throughout the system. Information and a brief description 
of each test are provided In the Reference List at the end of this report. 
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ADDITIONAL SPECIFIED TESTS 
(see Table 3) 



TEST TITLE 

Goodenough Draw-*A-Person Test 
McCarthy Scale of Mancal Abilities 
Vlneland Social Maturity Stiale, 



Developmental Test of Visual Mot Or Integration 
(Berry) 
' Boehm Basic Concepts 



Bender Visual Motor G^stalt Test ' 
Vane Kindergarten Test 
Sllngerland Process Sample 
wise ^ H 

♦ 

Meaning Sheet Screening Test 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Utah Test of Language Development 
Columbia Mental Maturity 
Preschool Language Scale (Zimmerman)' 

ABC Inventory ' - - 

Riley Preschool Developmental Screening Inventory 

Me^cham Verbal Language Development Scale 

V 

American Guidance Screening Test 

PsycUoeducacional Evaluation of Preschool Children 

j 

Winterhaven -Perceptual Test 



HUMBER OF SITES LISTIHG 
7 
6 

•5 ^ 
5 
5 
5 

4 ■ 
3 
3 
2 
2 
,2 



.2, 
Z. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Observation Instruments 

The fact that few schools In Texas use standard observation. Instruments 
for diagnostic purposes In the preschool period Is apparent In Table 4* 9"^X 
14 of tlie 84 sites reporting used standard obsei:vatlon Instruments of any kind* 



S^ecj^lljj^_Mapted Initial Screening Tests 

A number of sites indicated that they adapted or developed tests or 
parts of tests for individual diagnostic a^s^ssment of learning problems'ln 
preschool- children* Jhe developmental ai^eas tested by the three types cf 



sijties are shown in Table 5* " * " ' : 

The Plan A sclj/ools initiated a isuich larger number pf initial 
screening devices thaA did the public school kindergartens or service 
centers. More were developed for use in testing visual, auditory^ and motor 
areas than in the other learning areas* it appeared that initial screening 
primarily took place throughout the school systems, witli only a small 
percentage, administered at special diagnostic centers or to all preschool 
children* As in th i other types of testing reported, more Mexican Americans 
were administered rasts In English rather than in Spanish* 

Specially Adapted Test Instruments , 

Diagnostic tests developed on site or adapted from existing te^ts were 
grouped for survey purposes by the following categories: receptive processes, 
such as visual, auditory, and tactile; expressive processes, such as oral 
language and motor response; central, processes, including memory, association, 
and analysis; and other, to include anything not covered by tlie specific 
categories* . , ' 
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TABLE 4- 

SUMMARY 0? SURVEY RESPONSES: OBSERVATION INSTRUMENTS 



1 





SITES 
\ ' ' . 


STUDtiMTS TESTED 
(TOTAL. N=84) ' 


TES^ 


Public 


Schools 


Service 


TOTAL 


Black 


Anglo 


Mexican- American 




Plan A 
(N=58) 


Kinder . 
CN=18) 


CenCers 
CN=8) , 


(H=84) 






English 


SpanisJi 


Bales Interaction 
Analysis ^ 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 










Flanders 


1 


6 - 


0 


1 


1 


' 1 


1 N 


0' 


JLnQxalul Lognx Live 

Demand Schedule^ 


0 


0 • 


0 


.0 . 










Florida Climate & 
Control System 




0 


0 


0 

* 




r 


• f 




Indiana Pupil 

Particigation Schedule 


,0 


0 


0 


0 




f 






Other* ' 


11 " 


2 


1 


' 1^ 


10 


li 


9 


5 
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*^dditional Observation Instruments: ' 
TEST TITLE 

Picture Stbry^Languas*^ Teat (Myklebust) - ^ ■ 
Vinelancl Social , Maturity Scale 

* 

Tea^cher & Examiner Informal. » 
,Dr.. E, Y. Zedler's—SWTU 

\ 

Inter American Test? of General Ability 
Dr» Giles' Screening Insfrument ^ \ 

Psychpeducational Evaluation of Preschool Children 
'.Burk's Behavior Scale . . . 

V • ■ 
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NUMBER OF SITES LISTING 
3 

2 ■ ' 
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. TABU 3 

SUWURY OF SURVEY KES^HSCS TO SPECIALLY ADiAFTKD TESTS 
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ADDITIONAL SPLCIALLY AOAPTliD XI3STS 
(see Table 5) 

TEST TITLE - 

Initial Screening, Measures 
TOBE 

Auditory Tesit: for Languages Comprehension (Carcow) 
Perdue Perceptual-Motor Survey (Kephart) 
Denver'Developmental Screening Test 
Locally developed scaleS"12 sites 

Test Instruments 

Locally developed scales~3 sites 

4 

Observation Instruments 

Psychoeducational Inventory of Basic Learning Abilities 
Perdue Perceptual-Motor Survey (Kephart) 




Table 5 also shows the results of the survey of innovative tests- 
Here again> Plan A schools developed or adapted for use many more tests than 
did the public kindergartens and a higher percentage than did the service, 
centers* A large majority were designed for use throughout the system. 
As was the case with the other types of tests » more were used with Mexican 
Americans than with Blacks or Anglos > who received ^n aluiost ec^ual number* 
Again> the Mexican American students were tested in English niore than in 
Spanish^ although a larger percentage were administered tests in Spanish 
in this category than in the categories comprised of standard tests- Wliile 
definite conclusions cannot be drawn from this sample > it is possible that 
one of the reasons for adapting tests was to translate or revise them into 
Spanish, giving native Spanisli*speaking children a greater opportunity for 
a fair evaluation. . ^ . 

Specially Adapted Observation Instruments 

The number and types of specially adapted or designed obs^^rvation 
instruments are shown in Table 5* Over twice as many instruments were devised 
to assess pupil behavior than teacher behavior. Approximately half of the 
Plan A schools reported the development of pupil behavior instruments, while 
only one'-tenth of the kindergartens and one*third of the service centers 
revealed concern iti this ar^a* 
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REFERENCE LIST 



ARTHUR POINT SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS 

Grace Arthur, Psychological Corporation — Revised Form 11, ^947, Forn I, 1925-43 

Two forms of tests exist. Form I is not being distributed. Form II (revised) 
provides ^for measurement of the abilities of deaf children, children who have 
reading disabilities, children who have speech problems, and noa- English -speaking 
children. Standardisation is based on children from 5 to 15 years of age. 

CALDWELL PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 

' Bettye M. Caldwell, Educational Testing Service, 1968, 1970 (Ages 3-6) 

The instrument is designed as a brief assessment and screening procedure (for 
''use with children ages 3-^6). It is to be administered individually. The 
test was designed to measure achievement in areas that are regarded as neces- 
sary for success in school. Another aim of the test is to determine the extent 
of disadvantage which a child may have from a deprived background. 



CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MTURITY 

, E. T. Sullivan, W. W. Clark,- E. W. Tiegs, California Test Bureau, 1963 (K-l, Adult) 

The test is designed to provide a measurement of general intelligence. It is 
divided into areas: logical reasoning, verbal concepts, memory, language, 
non-slanguage, spatial relationships, and numerical reasoning. 



DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 

William K. Frankenburg, Josiah P. Dodds, University of Colorado Medical Center, 
1966, 1970, (Infants and Preschool Children) 

The instrument is designed to identify ''children with serious developmental 
delays,'* Test ueasures four aspects of functioning; gross motor, fine motor 
(use of hands, seeing, non-verbal problems), language (Iiearing., talking), and 
personal-social (including self-care and relations with others). 
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DETROIT TESTS OF LEARHING APTITUDE 

Harry J. Baker, Bernice Leland, Test Division of Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1935, 1959, 1967 (Ages 3-Adult) 

A general intelligence test. Strengths and weaknesses in psychological 
constitution are investigated. Areas are; pictorial absurdities, verbal 
absurdit:|,es, pictorial>opposites , verbal op]>osites, motor speed and precision, 
auditory attenti^p^t^an , oral commissions social adjustment A, visual 
attention^sp^nTT orientation, free association, memory for, designs, number 
abiHjiy, social adjustment B, broken pictures, oral directions, and likenesses 
^ntTdif f erences . 



FROSTIG DEVliLuPMENTAL TEST OF VISUAL PERCEPTION 

Marianne Frostig, Welty Lefever, John R, B, Wtiittlesey, Consulting Psychologists 
Press, 1963 (standardization); screening device (Ages 3-8); clinical 
devicd (Ages 8-Adult) 

Test developed to test children whose perceptual abilities are below the normal 
perceptual abilities. Test is also designed to pin-point the age at vhicli 
perceptual abilities develop. Test can be used to predict reading success 
in primary grades and possible problems in perceptual areas. 



FULL-RANGE PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST (AMMONS) 

Robert B. Auuiions, Helen S. .\mmons. Psychological Test Specialists, 1948, 
(Ages 2-Adult) 

Test is essentially non-verbal. Test is designed in picture form. Individual 
is shovm several pictures and asked to choose the one that best illustrates 
the Meaning of a particular word. Words used range in difficulty from 50% 
passing at two years old to words too difficult for average adults. 



GESELL DEVELOPMENTAL SCHEDULES 

Arnold Gesell and others, Psycliological Corporation, 1925-49 (1940 Series), 
(Ages 4 weeks to 6 years) 

Provides measures of motor development, adaptive behavior, language dt^^velopment, 
and personal-social behavior. 
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NEBRASKA TEST OF LEARNING APTITUDE (HISKEY-NEBRASKA) 

Marshall S. Hiskey (Marshall S. Hiskey, Published), 1941-1966 (Ages 3-17) 

Originally designed as an intelligence test for those with auditory problems 
(ranging from small hearing deficiencies to those vlio are totally d^iaf). It is 
a non-verbal test. After the te^t is given, an age equivalent is obtained, 
itiskey calls this "age** the **learning age*' of the child. 
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ILLINOIS TEST OF P&YCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES (ITPA) 

James J. McCarthy^ Samuel A. Kirk, University of Illinois Press^ 1961> 1963, 
1968 (Ages 2.4 - 10.3) 

Developed to identify the psycholinguistic abilities and disabilities of 
children (preschool and school age). 

LEITER INTERNATIONAL PERPORMAHCE SCALE 

R, U. Leiter, Psychological ^Service Center, 1948, 1950> 1959 (Ages 2-12) 
This test may be administered by pantomime. Non-verbal. 



MINNESOTA PRESCHOOL ijCALE 

Goodenough, Maurer> Van Wagenen^ American Guidance Service^ Inc.> 1940 
' (Ages 1.6-6) 

The test is designed to provide an estimate o£ verbal a^d non-verbal intelligence, 
Intelligence estimates are given as early as 18 months. 

PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST (PPVT) 

Lloyd M. Dunn, American Guidance Service^ Inc.> 1954> 1959 (Ages 2.5-18), 

Examiner gives the subject a stimulus word; subject is titen to indicate 
which of several pictures best illustrates the meaning of the word. Scores 
may be interpreted in three ways; percentile rank> mental age> or standard 
deviation of 15. 

PRESCHOOL ATTAINMENT RECORD (PAR) 

Edgar A. Doll (Edgar A. OoU, Distributor), 1966 (Research Edition) 
(Ages 6 months"? years) 

Provides assessment of physical, social, and intellectual functions of 
young children. Comparisons can be made on a child-to*child hasiB (different 
administrations of the tesO* Author cites special usefulness for children 
with language difficulties (those children who resist examination or who 
have cultural differences). 

.COLOURED PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 

Raven^ Psychological Corporation (U.S. Distributor), 1947, 1956 (Ages 5-11) 
Individual administration (ages 5-8). 
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SU)SSON XHTELi^IGSNCE TEST 

Richard Lt Slosson^ SloSijon Educational Publications^ 19f^3 (Ages 1 month - Adult) 

Test Is partly based on Icems taken from Stanf ord-Binet lutelllfience Scale 
and Gesell Developuei>tal Schadules . Test is designed to give an evaluation 
of the subject's mental ability. 



STAMFORD-BINET INTELLICENCF. SCALE. 

Lewie M. Terman, Maud A. Merrill, Houghton-Mlf flln Company, ,1960 (3rd revision) ^ 
(Ages 2-Adult) 

A test designed to measure general .intelligence. The^ test Is organized 
by age levels. Questions are arranged In ascending difficulty* 



TESTS OF BASIC EXPERIENCES (TOBE) 

Margaret IK Moss, McGraw-Hill, 1970 (Grades K-1) 

The TOBE Is divided Into five major areas: mathematics, language, science, 

social studies, and general concepts* The test Is designed to be used as 

a gross meaiiure of a child's e:tperiences and familiarity with various concepts. 

VALETT DEVELOPMENTAL SURVEY OF BASIC LEARNING ABILITIES 

Robert E, Valett, Consulting Psychologists Pre^s, Inc. (Ages 2-7) 

A diagnostic tool designed to evaluate the developmental status of children 
(ages 2-7) . Survey Is helpful In determining whether or not additional 
diagnostic' evaluation Is Indicated. 

WECHSLER PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE (MPPSI) 

David Wechsler, The Psychological Corporation, 1963, 1967 (Ages 4-6 1/2) 

The purpose of the test is to appraise the potentlallsties of the 4-6 yenr- 
old childi It Is an extension of the MISC (following the same theoretical 
approaches) . 
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APPENDIX I 
LEARNING PROFILES AND RECORDING FORMS 
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HEARING SCREENING RESULTS 



iTame: 
Date: 

Hearing screening was administered at 
for 1000, 2000,. 4000, and 8000 Hz. 



dB (ISO, 196/0 



a. Hearing screening Indicates hearing within normal limits 
bilaterally. 

Hearing screening Indicates possible hearing loss In the 
right/left/both ear(s). 
c. Cotmnerits: - 



Referral: 
Referred toi 
Results: ' 
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WORKING WITH PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
ABSTRACT 
2. CONSULTANT REVIEW QUESTIONS 



/ 
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Rationale: 



Description: 



.WORKING WIIH PARENTS OF HAHDICAPPRD CHILDREN 
ABSTRACT \ 

Purpose: lliis manual Is designed Co increase Che Ceacher's awareness 
of the feelings of parents of handicapped chlldiren and Co 
provide guidelines and scracegles for working wich parencs 
to maximize Che child's home^school learning. 

Parenc Involvement and assistance is essenclal to\an 
effecclve educational program for the young handicapped 
chlld% ; 

The manual focuses on ways Co communicate with parents 
about Jfer^sting, referrals for services, and the parents' 
reactions to their child's <ilsablllty. ft offers sug-> 
> gestlons for preparing for meetinf;^'? with the parents, for 

helping parents observe effectively in the classroom, and 
/ for providing home activities which will benefit both, the 
' * parent;s and the child. The manual also treats various 
ways to handle^ difficult situations that may arise when 
parents and teachers work together, emphasizing that the 
Important goal of the relationship is to provide better 
learning experiences foi; the chiid. Also Included are ' 
brief suggestions for working with chlldi;en with different 
kinds of disabilities. 
♦ « 

Progress Following in-house review and revision, 'the'manual was ^ 
t0 date;; submitted to four external consultants who evaluated it 
' with regard to content, affect, and' style and fornia,t. 
I Revisions based on this review^ were made. 

Additional / 
development; Field test in a variety of pres^ihoo^ settings. 
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CONSULTANT REVIEW QUESTIONS 



Wo rking yith Parents of Handicapped Children is a laanual designed 
far preschool teachers who way have handicapped children in their ^ 
cladsrooBS* The intended users are teachers and day care center staff 
yho may have little formal training as teachers* Therefore the reading 
level Is approKimately tenth grade* The manual I9 intended for use in 
vH&ny different preschool settings* It should be appropriate for 
teachers who da not have resoitrces such as psychologists and counselors 
available as well as for tho/e who do* ' TIte following questions reflect 
so*iie of our concerns Jcor meeting our goals for the manual* 



I. CONTENT 

1* Is there any social, cultural^ or racial stereotyping of 
teachers > parents, or children? I& ther^ anything which 
. could be so interpreted by a sensitive persoi;i? 



2* Is the irifortnation in these sections adequate and correct? 
pteparlng tnaterials 

the teacher*s attitude toward parents in general 
the teacher^s attitude toward parents of different 

social or cultural backgrounds 
possible responses of parents to a chlld^s disability 
when to request testing and how to talk t^o the parent;^ 

about it 
making ref-^rrels 
giving parents home activities 
, . classroom observations 

3* Is important information omitted? For instance: 

\ 

V 

II. AFFECT * 

\ 

1* What is your overall or general reaction to this manih^l? 

\ . \ 

\ 

2* What do you feel is the attitude or tone of the manual i\oward 
teachers? Toward teachers with little formal education? 



3* Is the tone of the manual condescending or belittling of 
Ceacher*^ knowledge or judgment? Could it be 30 perceived 
by a aehsitive reader^ * ' 



* ^ 

ERLC 



4. Is too much background Inforioatlon on the part 6t the teacher 
assuaei? 

■ ■ . 147 

! * 351 



\- 

5* Are the teachers accorded too much responsibility la the 
.deal inns w^h parents, considering the staffing patterns of 
most schotfis or day care centers for very young children? 



6* Are teachers accorded too much responsibility^ In decisions 
concerning tneasuttis to be taken when a dlsablln^^ condition 
. Is suspected^ For example^ are they given too much respon- 
sibility for deciding^ about testing or referrels? Again this 
must .be considered In light of staff usually available In 
schools and day care centers* 

7* Is the isanual wrltt£±n in such a way thatt the teacher will be 
motivated to work with the parents, of tiandlcapped children? 



How are parents characterls:ed? 



9* Are the. parents seen as teaching pai^tners or as a problem to 
be dealt with? 

10. Are the reactions oJE parents stereotyped? 



11. Are parents seen as less Intelligent or capable than the 
teachers, or than they actually may be? 



12. How are handicapped children characterized by the manual? 

\ I 

13. Are handicapped children stereotyped or singled out as "dif- 
ferent'* to an undesirable degrsie? 

\; 

14. Is working with handicapped children seen as being potentially 
rewarding? \ j 

\i /' ■ 

X5. Is working with hanvllcapped children seen. ^as, too time-consuming, 
or as an added burden on the teacher? 

!\ 

, \ ■ 

III. FOUMAT AND STYLE 

1j Is theWanual easy to read? Over simplified? Too informal? 
Stilted? Is it Interesting? | 

i52 
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APPENDIX K 

HOW TO FILL YOUR TOYSHELVES WITHOUT EMPTYING YOUR 
POCKETBOOK - 70 INEXPENSIVE THINGS TO DO OR MAKE 

, 1. ABSTRACT 



2. MATERIALS WORKSHOP EVALUATION - SUMMARY 
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Progress to Following compilation of Ideas for materials from SEDL 
date: staff and Project staff, directions for construction of 

the equipment were written and design-*tested in a workshop 
attended by teachers and parent volunteers. Formative 

data was obtained and was used as the basis for revision 

of the instructional manual. 

Additional Field testing of the instructional manual and collection 
development: of formative data for use in final revision. 

Development of a visual presentation which includes a 
workshop overview, photos of actual completed items, and 
use of materials with handicapped children. 
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SOl'NTJ BaXES 






Materials: empty match boxes, severaO^small items, such as paper clips, 
small pebbles, s^pd, maslslng tape, paint . 



Directions; 1. 

3. 
5. 



Put approximately/'^qual amounts of one material into two 
raatch boxes. ^ 

Fill each of thjftrother boxes, in pairs. 
Tape edges of j^ch box Lo prevent opening. 
Paint all box^*^ the same color. 

Paste or paij^ small amount of contrasting color on both 
boxes of each P^l^* ^or example, two boxes will have a 
blue tag, two will have a green tag. 



Purpose: To improve skill in auditory discrimination and in raatchlng sounds 
Visual discrimination, matching' colors 

Activities: 1, Let the child shake box, then shake each of^the other boxes 

until he finds one which matches it. He can check his choice 
by comparing'. the colons: if the choice is correct,* the colors 
will be the jsame. 

Let one chila shake/a bo:^. then let etnother child shake thG 
other boxes! one at' a time, behind the child's head, until he 
choQses the one to, matchjhls box. 

Questions; Ask the child, f^' 

'•DOES THIS SOUND THE /SAME AS THE FIRST BOX?" 
''SHOW ME THE BOXES XHAT SOUNT) DIFFERENT ." 
"WHAT DO YOU THINK itS IN THIS BOX?" 

Comment; At first, use only two w^eiy contrasting sound boxes; add others 
as the children. learn tj^dlscrimlnate between the sounds. 
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TABLE GAMES— COLORED PATH 





Materiaxs: Large sheet of cardboard or white shower curtain, marking pens, 
inch cubes, lightweight cardboard t^;) 



Directions: Game Board 



Dice 



Markers 



1. Draw pattern makirtg lines approximately 1 inch apart 

2. Mark off into squares by dividing path every 1 inch. 

3. Color each square, randomly alternating &ix colors. 

1. Cut 1" squares of each of six colors. 

2. Paste onto sid^s of inch cube. 

3. Cover with Q^ear contact paper or seal with 

thinned white glue« 

1. Cut 1" squ4"tes from heavy cardboard. 

2. Paste small pictures or stickars on squares or use 

symbol, for example 'EZl'C^ * 



Purpose; To improve skill color discrimination and matching. 
To improve color labeling^ 

To help child to learn to work toward a goal. 
To encourage independent yse of skills. 
To help increase child^s attention span. 
To improve skill in spatial relations* 
Activities: 1. Allow child to roll the cube (die). He niay move to the 
color shown on the top^ ^of the die, 

2, Follow the same rules, [but allow the child to move only if 
the color is correctly labeled. 

3. Let two or more children play the game independent of the teache 

Comment: The game can be made more;dif ficult for faster or older children by 

increasing the complexity of the path to be followed, or can be varied 
by making a spinner to select the color instead of the cube. (See 
picture above*) 

Directions! 1. Cut large square or circle of heavy cardboard. 
2t Cut arrow. ^Paint arrow and cardboard. 

3. Brad arrow Joosely to center. 

4. Make circle of squares of colors used on the game board. 
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MATERIALS WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



SUMMARY 

On June 7, 1974^ a workshop was held in order to design-test 
the equipment described in "How to Fill Your Toy Shelves Without 
Emptying Your Pocketbook — 70 Inexpensive Things to Do or Make/' 
It was attended by five teachers from the Child Incorporated Child 
development Centers, seven parent volunteers, and the director of 
Child Incorporated. Formative evaluation data was collected for 
each item made, and the results utilized in revising the instruc- 
tions. The total workshop was also evaluated by each participant 
at the close of the day. The results of this evaluation are 
summarised on the following page. 

The spontaneous responses of the participants were overwhelm- 
ingly positive. Two of the teachers, as they were leaving, inquired 
when another workshop was planned. A parent asked for a workshop 
for parents. Both parents and teachers said the materials could be 
made at home by the parents. Although the purpose of this workshop 
was to design"test the instructional guide, some of the parents 
immediately recognised the importance of some items, as demonstrated 
by the statement of one parent ''These sound boxes would help my 
child — she has a hearing loss." 
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MATERIALS WORKSHOP BVAIJIATICH 

* 

IfiSTRVCTIOKSr 

Read the beginning; of each sentence belov and place check mark on the 
line before the " one ending' which laost nearly expreBaes your honest opinion* 

1* Kftklng oftterlitle in a workshop llks this la 

. ^J ^% a very good Idea ^ 
_ takes up too auch time 
_25 % easier than working alone 
not a good idea' 

2* Thase instructions are 

, 69]t easy to follow * 
okay, but could be easier to follow 
hard to follow 

3* The maCerlals I have will be 

, 7ai . very useful with all children In class 
, tit useful with cnlldren who need extra work 
not very useful 

4* I thitik these materials should be by 

7% parents 
_ teachers and aides 
92% parents, teachers and aides cogether 

5* Using these materials as the Instructions suggest sounds 

8% very complicated 
^^5^ a little complicated 
66!t very simple 

6* I think teaching the children ^o use this equipment 

will take a lot of my time 
will take some time 
'61% wOQ*t take very long at all 

7* I think these matei^lals could be made by parents in the home 

69Z easily 

4X vlth some help from the teacher 
^^^^^ not at all 

8* Sending these sheets home with the child so the parent could make the equipment 

100^ Is a good Idea 
won*t work ^it all 

9* The price for this equipment^ If I have to buy the materials, would be 

16% too high 
" reasonable 

10* The pictures on the pages are 

, necessary to understand the directions 
nlce^ but not necessary 
' confusing 
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APPENDIX L 

'■J 

. PARENT INTERVIEW 
EVALUATION REPORT 
CONSULTAKT REVIEl^ 
PARENT INTERVIEW AND MANUAL 
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PAREMT INTERVIEH: SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT 



Although parents are a child's first teachers and the most significant 
persons In a chlld^s world, schools frequently do not attempt to establish 
positive lines of comiminlcatlon between parents and schools* The BEH project 
staff wsre aware of the Importance of this communication channel not only as 
a means to increase the responsiveness of the school to the community but also 
H& a means ol gaining valuable Information about the individual child that would 
be of great assistance In planning educational programs most relevant to the 
Individual's needs* 

Therefore, one of the major goals of the project was to develop a method 

of Interviewing parents that (1) could be administered by a teacher whose most 

* 1 

advanced formal education is at the high school level; (2) could be administered 
in a short time period; (3) focused on the positive attributes of child; (4) 
provided information about demographic ^characteristics, at-home competeiicles , 
Interpersonal relationships, at-home activities and potential problem of the 
ctilld as perceived by the parent; and (4) established positive patterns be- 
tween the family and the school. 

A review of the literature indicated that no Instruments were currently 
available that met these specified needs* Therefore, a major effort was ex- 
pended by the SEH project staff to develop a suitable instrument. 

From January to July 1974, a total of five Piirent Interviews were developed 
and revised on the barls of feedback from internal review, consultant review and 
data from 90 parents of children enrolled in Allen, Canterbury^ and Riverside 
Child Inc. Centers. Following is a summary of this development process 
specifying procedures Involved and products resulting from each of the procedures. 
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PROCESS 



PRODUCT 



Literature review for parent 
Interview appropriate for 
needs of BEH project 

Develop Initial pool of items 



Internal review of draft 
Interview 

From feedback^ develop Design 
Test 1 Interview 

Internal review of Design Test 1 
Interview 



Annotated blllography of Instru^ 
ments/intervlews reviewed 



Preliminary draft of Interview 
for project 



Feedback from SEDL staff for 
revision 



Design Test 1 Interview 



Feedback from SEDL staff for re- 
vision of Design Test 1 Inter- 
vl ew 



From feedback^ dever.jp Design 
Test 2 Interview ^ manual of 
Instructions for interview 



Design Test 2 interview ^ manual 



Administer Design Test 2 interview 
to 11 parents at Allen Center 



Feedback from Interviews regarding 
Instrument and procedure 



External review of Design Test 2 
; interview by consultant 



Writ ten report by consultant 
specifying revisions and ad^ 
dltions 



Internal revlsw of Design Te^t 2 
interview by SEDL personnel In 
McAllen 



Written report summarizing comments 
of McAllen staff 



Revise Design Tese 2 Interview and 
manual based upon feedback re- 
ceived 



Design Test 3 Interview and manual 



Translate Design Test 3 Interview 



Spanish version of Design Test 3 
Interview 
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PROCESS 



PRODUCI 



Adminlstei? Design Test 3 Inter- 
view to 20 parents (9 target 
and 11 noptarget) at Canterbury^ 
and Allen Centers 



Written report summarizing inter- 
view data* . ' 



Revise Design Test 3 interview 
(Spanish and English) and manual 
based upon feedback 



Design Test 4 interview (Spanish 
and English) and manual 



Administer Design Test 4 inter- 
view to -16 parents (7 target 
and 9 nontarget) at Allen and 
Riverside Centers 



Written report summarizing inter^ 
view data. 



Internal leview of all data from 
Parent Interviews ^Design Tests 
2, 3, & 4) 



Written report suin:nari:£ing recom- 
mendations for revisions 



Revise Design Test 4 interview 
(Spanish and English) and manual 



Design Test 4 interview (Spanish 
dnd English) and tnanual 



Administer Design Test 5 inter- 
view to 20 parents (10 target 
parents and 10 non-target par- 
ents) at Allen Center 



Written report analyzing results 
of interview* 
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PAREMT IHTERVIEW " . ■ 

^ * ' ^ 

r 

r ( ■ ' 

Ra tionale 

In Orcler to ^provide an individualized instructional •program f or 
the Vyear old Hex ican-Amer lean child, with a special learning problem^ 
it was essential 'to have a systematic and objective means of ^ obtaining 
and recording information regardlt^g at--home behavior and skills from 
the parents of these children. Specific concerns were to develop an 
lnte]n/lev fotra that 

(1) could be administered by the classroom teacher with a high 
school diploma 
" (2) couq^d be admjLnlstered in 20 minutes or less 

(3) focused on the positive attributes of the child 

(4) ^ provided information about ^ 

a. basic demographic 'characteristics of family 

b. at^'home competencies of child 

c. Interpersonal relationships of child with pej^rs and siblings 

d. at-home activities of the child 

^ e. potential problems of the child as perceived by the parent 

(5) established positive communication patterns between the family 
and the school. ' ' 

A review of the literature as well as use of consultants revealed 
that no instruments wer<^ currently available that met thes^ specified need 
Interviews ^Ither focused .entirely on negative and health aspects of' 
the child or required a hlghly^tralned interviewer for administration. 
Other Instruments were questionnaires that re'qulred reading on the part 
of the parents, as well as skills in dealing with rating scales. A bib- 
liography indicating the literature review is included at the end of this 

report, ' ' 
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Development Process 

The decision was then made to develop an interview to be used in 
the Ability P velopment Project, The literature review formed the initial 
ba^jis for items included in the interview. Project and evaluation staff 
also contributed to the initial pool of Items, Two preliminary drafts ol' 
the interview were developed. Both drafts were critiqued by SEDL staff 
Snd revisions were made to consolidate the two interviews into the first 
design te^t interview. 

This interview was then circulated among the project 5>taff for 
feedback for rt^visiofi. Comments made by staff members specified 

(1) Instructions to the interviewer regarding administration and 
scoring should he Included in a separate manual rather than 
on the interview; and 

(2) . the order of the items should be changed to create a "tiiore 

natural" tone to the interview situation. 

Following this review the second design t^,st interview and a manual 
to accompany It were developed* 

This interview was then administe:cred to 11 parents of children at 
the Allen Center, Project and evaluation staff members admini^stered all 
of these interviews* Results of these interviews were discussed in a 
project staff meeting. Specific suggestions for revisions made by the 
project staff were; 

(1) Items should not contain a rating scale. Only *'Yes** answers 
and comments would lie recorded, 

(2) Items should be added to determine favorite activities of 
the child as well as dislikes of the child* 

(3) Items" relating to language should focus on the child rather 

J. 
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than Che parents 
(4) An icem relating co speech problems should be'added* 
The staff also siuggested minor revisions in wording as well as changing 
the sequence of the questions. 

In addition, the second design test Interview was also reviewed 
externally by a consultant. 

Generally hi3 coments spe<i:ified that* / 

(1) The interview was a positive attempt at establishing com- 
munications between pairents and the school. ^' 

(2) Valuable information should be provided to the t/eacher 

I ^ ' i 

throagh this inter>riew. | , j 

i 

(3) Interviewers should be a^ar^ chat information ^teported is 
the perception of the parent rather than absolute reporting 
of facts. 

(4) Minor changes should be madP in the order of 
some items. 

(5) Instructions in the manual should be reorgani^ 
general guidelines. 

(6) In order for the interview to be exportable, materials should 
be developed for use by trainers. This might include not 
only writt^^en guidelines but also audio**visual tra\j^ning ma- 

. terials de|ionstrating appropriate and inappropriat^ training 
. techniques. 

The interview was also reviewed byl teachers in the SEDL E^tly Child 



wording of 



;ed to include 



hood Program in McAllen. They generally expressed positive feedings 

about the interview but did suggest two major changes in procedure, i.e* 

forms should be completed after the interview is finished and interviews 

should be conducted In the home* Neithei^ of thtise suggestions wc\e 
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considered to be feasible ^thin the constraints of this project* 

One of the major changes Suggested by &EU project staff as veil 

as staff In McAllen was tlie necessity of translating the Interview 

Into Spanish* No translation was de^ed necessary for the manual 
— ^ however* ^o&tr Individuals felt that interviewers would be better 

able^to deal with technical material if presented in English* 

The suggestions made by the consultant as well as the project 

staff were Incorporated into the development of the third design test 

interview* 

This interview was administered to a sample of parents at Canter- 
bury and Allen Centers during late March and early April, 1974. Two 
project staff members and two teachers administered these Interviews* 
A total of 20 parents were interviewed 9 of these were parents of 
target children and 11 of these were parents of non-target children* 

Data from these Interviews revealed fgw major differences between 
the two groups* All saw their children as responsible, helpful children 
who cooperated well within the framework of the Camily. The only readily 
discernible difference between the parent^ of target vs non-target child*- 
ren was under the general category of "Running Errands*" Parents of 
target children Indicated that their children did tills less frequently 
than the other group of parents.^ - 

Sevetal changes were made In the fourth design test Interview as ^ 
a result of these data. The basic changes were as follows: 

(1) Original Instructions to the Interviewers indicated that 
checklists appearing with certain Items were provided for 
ease of recording Information rather than as a prompting de- 
vice. However, one Interviewer did vol follow these In^Lructlons 
and actually used the checklists as prompts. Examination of 
the data of this interviewer Indicated that a (jroater variety 
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o£ responses was elicited with no seeming decrease in rapport: 
in the interview situation* Therefore, the decision was made 
to ask specific items on each , of the checklists. 

(2) Although some of the parents of target children who were in- 
terviewed had expressed concern regarding their child at an 
earlier time to the teacher, this concern was not apparent 
through the interview. In order to provide an opportunity 
for the parent to express their concerns v/ithin the framework 
of the interview a question was added, **Do you think your 
child has any problems that we can help with?** 

(3) Minor changes were made to the wording and order of selected 
questions in the interview* 

This interview was administered to 7 parents of target children 
and 9 parents of non-target children at the All^en and Riverside Centers 
One project staff member assisted with the interviews. However, in 
general^ teachers interviewed parents of their students. 

Once again results of the interview indicated Se\r dlf f srerrces^be^^ 
tween parents reports of target and non-target children* Differences 
found earlier under the category of "Running Errands** were not present 
in this cycle. Two differences between the two groups of interviews 
were apparent, however; 

(1) Target parents indicated more problems of trJieiv children on 
items drawn from the OCR than did parents of non-target child 
ren* 

(2) Target parents also specified more specific problems (i*e., 
speech, hearing, etc.) on the item dealing with problems that 
the school might be able to help with than did non-target 
parents who tended to focus on personality-oriented problems 




(i*e*| needs to learn to cooperate^ is too shy^ etc*) 
Revisions suggested on the basis of this revision were minimal* They 

dealt simply with slight modification of format and rewording of items* 

Project and evaluation staff then met to discuss the available 
data of 70 parent interviews* Based upon these interviews as well as 
SEDL's previous experience with field research > several difficulties 
were noted with the interview* 

(1) Interviews had been administered by at least eight different 
interviewers with different backgrounds > biases > and know- 
ledge of the population* Since training for the interviewers 
was being developed simultaneously with devialopment of the 
instrument^ there was no definite assurance of even similar 
procedures being used by the interviewers* It was extremely 
difficult under these conditions to ascertain that all in- 
terviews had been conducted in the same fashion and that 
responses had been recorded in the same manner* 

(2) The interview format had been changed previously to allow 
for only Yes-No responses with comments if appropriate. 
Thus there was no allo^rance for requesting on recording a 
range of responses* Parents were being placed in a forced* 
choice situation when reporting behavior that is difficult 

to definitely report the absence or presence of* The initial 

\ 

plan was to use the ''Comments*' section^ to record special con- 
ditions inherent in the response. However^ interviewers were 
not doing so and previous attempts at clarification of recording 
responses had not succeeded in alleviating Jthis problem* 

(3) One of the original intents of the Parent Interview had been 

to elicit information about interpersonal relationships of. 

the child with his peers and siblir.gs. During the revisions 
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of the intervle'vf this particular Intent had become Increasingly 
loss evident* Much interview tlma was being spent requesting 
information about dlffarent type toys or activities that would 
seem tc be better spent exploring interpersonal relationships 
and activities with additional questions involving activities 
that the project staff felt might be mora academically rele- 
vant < 

(4) Ko questions had been included on the Parent Interview that 
reflected any type of Expectation level on the part of the 
parent . 

With thesa considerations in mind> the Design Test 4 interview 
was revised again. Modifications were made in the interview as sug- 
gested above Ci*e.> rating scales were added to selected items> itema 
vere added ^e^ling with interpersonal relationships and expectation 
level of parents^ and many pla^ activity questions were deleted,) A 
fifth cycle of design test was then planned. 
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procedures 

In order to complete final rovlslons of the l^arent Interview^ 
a fifth design test of the IntervleiJ was undertaken with parents of 
selected 4-year-olds enrolled at the Child Inc- CenterSf Initially 
one Individual^ a teacher at one of tlie Centers, was to have conducted 
at least 20 Interviews divided equally between parents of children 
designated as non-target and parents of children designated as 
target children- Because of time constraints the number of Indi- 
viduals conducting Interviews and the total number of Interviews 
were modified* 

During the months of July, August, and September a total of 
19 parents were Interviewed in the home by four Individuals represent- 
ing Center and BEH project personnel. Ten of these were parents of 
non-target children and nine were parents of target children* Table 1 
presents a summary of the number and categorization of Interviews 
conducted by each of these Individuals* Interviewer 1, who was^ 
initially employed to conduct all Interview^, dtd> In f^ct, :}.nterview 
the greatest number of parents* 

Table 1 ' - ' 

> 

Summary of Interviews Completed 
. * ^ Individual's ' 

Tarpe t - Mon-Tar^et 

Interviewer 1 (Center personn^^l) 6 8 ^ 

Interviewer 2 (Center personnel) 1 

Interviewer 3 (BEU personnel) 1 2 

Interviewer 4 (BEU personnel) 1_ 



Total.. 9 10 

If 

Table 2 presents a sur^mary of dumograptitc cliaroetorlstlcs ol 
the families. Only one mnjor difference Is ^ippnrent between tarf,et 
and non-target families. Fathers were present In 80 percent of 

* 
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non-target families, but only In 44 per'cent of target families- 
Educational level of target parents, particularly the fathers, wes 
slightly higher than for non*-targGt parents. Target families 
reported a mean of 3-4 children; hon-target families had a mean o^ 
2.9. However, one target family indicated 12 children in the 
family ,' much more than any bther family in either group. Median 
number of children in both groups was two. 

Data were also gathered regarding occupations 'of the parents. 
Table 3 presents a summary of theSG data, Tlie most frequent 
response of both target and non-target mothers was housewife. Only 
a small percentage of fathers occupations wete specified. These, 

4 

however, generally fell into the category of skilled labor. * 

Table 2 





Target 

k 


Non-Tar set 


Mother Present in Hpme 


100% 


100% 


Mean Age of Mother 


25.9 


25.9 


Mean Educational Level of Mother 


9.0 


8.4 


Kather Present In Home 


44% 


80% 


Mean Age of Father 


27.0 


3J.3 


Mean Educational Level of Father 


9.5 


8.6 


Mean Number of Children 


3.4 


2.9 


Table 3 ^ 






0ccupati6n of Parents 








Target 


Non-TarRet 


Mothers : Housewife 


2 


4 


Cook 


1 




Domestic 


1 


1 ' 


Teacher 




1 


Teacher Aide 


1 




Cashier 


a 




No Respon^^ 


3 


'3 
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Fathers: Painter ^2 1 

RooEer , - , * ' 2 

Janitor * 1 

Carpenter - 1 

No Response 7 5 

« 

The following pages are a narrative summary of the results of '*these 
interviews by category of questions. Descriptive statistics are 
presented where appropriate^ but because of the number and nature of 
the interviews, no formal analyses were conducted* Generalizations , 
that can be drawn from these intervievs are limited by several con- 
straints. The first is dependent upon the developmental stage of 
clic interview itself- The interview is under development > and data 
g?.ined from this cycle will be used in the final revision, A second 
eoriiStraint is the small number of interviews that were actnially 
obtained, , Compounding this constraint weire the number of interviewers 
involved. Although an attempt, was made to provide more standardized 
conditions through the use of only one inter\fiewer, time constraints 
did require the eventual use of four interviewers* As a result there 
,w^s more variation in conducting and recording the interview than is 
uoslrablc with s^uch a small sample. 
Relationship with Siblings ^nd Peers 

Siblin gs Both groups of parents were asked questions de^:^Xlng with ' 

interpersonal relationships between their child and his/her siblings 

t 

aJi<l prers. Both target and non-target :>aifents indicated their child 

pUyed *yjith his/her siblings frequently, (Only one parent, non-target,. 

iiidicuted that her children did not play together* fihe also explained 

that the other child was only an infant,) 

Although there was no reported difference between target and 

non-target children in frequency of interaction vjith siblings, target 

parents more frequently reported that thetr children Played tnj^ethcr 

badly. Two of nine target parents answered that their children did 
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not play w^ll together. All non-target parents reported that their 
children played together v;ell. 

Parents were also queried regarding favored play activities 
of their child with siblings. Two non-target and three target 
parents indicated that indoor activities were favorites. Three 
non-target and two target parents answered that ''pretend" 
activities were most enjoyed. One non-target nnd two target 
parents specified playing with toys. Two non-target 'parents 
responded that their children most enjoyed playing outdoor 
games. Mo target parent mentioned outdoor activitic^s. The 
other parents in both groups responding to this question In- 
dicated that their children enjoyed everything. 
Peers In general, parents indicated that other children were 
present in th^,neighborhood. However, non-target children 
seemed to play with them more often. Seventy-two percent of 
rton-^target parents reported frequent play with peers as com- 
peared to 50% of target group. Target parents a3so ^reported 
more frequent problems in playing with peers. 

Additional questions relating to peer activities dealt with 
the child^s understanding and implementation of rule^ and taking 
turns* Wo differences were apparent between target and non-target 
groups. In general, only half of the children played games witli 
rules but almost all understood the concept and actually "took 
turns" In sames. One question dealing with the age of children 
that the child plaved best with was not answered by approximately 
half of the parents. Parents answering i>«neraily specified that 
their child played best with children his/her own age or older. 

With the exception of one par*>nt, all non-^twrget parents 
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indicated that their child preferred outdoor frames and activities 
with the neighborhood children. Th6 other non-target parent 

specified that the favorite activity was "playing house". 

1 

Target parents speciJied a much greater variety of activities. 

L 1 

Two mentioned outdoor activities, one m^ntiot^ed Indoor activities^ 
three specified ''pretend" games ^ two iudicate|l playing with toys> 
and another answered that their child liked to build thingf;. 
TV Viewing 

All children of parents interviewed indicated that their 
children watched TV. Target children ?:ere reported to u'atch TV 
less than non-target children. Five of the nine target parents 
answered that their children watched TV only very little or 
occasslonally. Only 4 of the 10 non-target parents responded 
in this manner. However both groups discussed TV shows watched 
often. 

The favorite TV shows of most of the children were cartoons. 
Cartoons were mentioned by 7 of the 10 non-target pnrents and 
8 of the 9 target parents. 
Reading to Child 

Approximately 72% of all parents interviewed indicated that 
they read to their child. Target parents answered nore frequently 
that their children listened well (50% as compared to 29%)- 
Both groups Indicated generally that the children sometimes retell 
stories. Apparently songs/poems are morfe often repeated by the 
children with over 50?; of both groups indicating that their child 
often repeated songs/poems. 
School 

Parents of non-target children indicated thnt their children 

/ ■ _ _ , 

talked more about school^ their friends and retold niore school stto 
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and poems than target children did according to parent report* 



No differences w^re apparent betl^reen the two groups on the^other 
questions dealing with school snd its relationship to the everyday 
life of the child,; Table 4 summarizes the data for these questions 

\ . Table 4 



7. of Children Iflio: 



V 



Little 
T NT 



Talk about School \ - ]2ZX- - 

Retell Stories/Poems \ 43% 10% 

\ 

i 

SinR SonRs--* - 10% 

Talk about School Friend^- 

Talk about Teacher ^ 10a 



Sometimes 


Often 


T NT 


T NT 


11% 12% 


67% 88% 


U7. 20% 


43% 70% 


43'/ 30% 


57% 60% 


43% 20% 


572 80% 


43% 30% 


57% 60% 



S^lf Care 



\ 

\ 



Date relating Co th%5 parents' reporting of self care skills 

\ 

of their child is presented'in Table 5, Several differences 
between the two groups are apparent. Target children are less 
likely to be tying t>»eir shod^ or selecting their own clothes/ ^ 
However they are reported to l^e more adept at fastening of 
clothes than the non-target gri)up* 

Table 5 



Selects Clothes 
Puts on Clothes 
Fastens Clothes 
ruts on Shoes 
Ties Shoes 
Undresses 



If 



Takes bath by h|%iself 
Washes Face/Hanjtfs 
Brushes Teeth 
Combs Hair 



NO \ 

T m 


SOME 
T NT 


OFTEN 
T W' ' 


11% - 


56% 


10% 


33?: 


,90% 

i 


117 10% 


22 


10% 


67% 


,80" 


ITA X0% 


1X% 


40% 


77% 


, 50% 


20% ' 


22% 


20% 


77% 


i 60% 


66% 30% 




20% 


. 34% 


50% 


10% 


14% 


10% 


86%' 


80% 


\n 10% 


22% 




67% 


90% 


ix^ - 


22% 


20% 


67% 


80?: 


11% - 




10% 




90% 


lo:^ 


44% 


30% 


667] 


60'% 
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Hearinfi/Vision/Speech Difficulties 

tTone of the non-target parents indicated that their child 
had difficulties in any of these areas. Although no tarj^^et 
parent specified any hearing or vision problems » two parents 
menjioned speech difficulties. One of these parents specified 
stuttering as the problem^ but the other parent did not expand 
on the answer. y 
At-Home Verbalization 



T 

One hundred percent of the target parents and 89% of non- . 
target parents indicated a high verbalisation level for their 
child. In sDite of this, 50?: of non-tar<?et a;id 22?^ of target 
parents indicated that they wished uheir child talked even more. 

The majority of the children understood both Spanish and 
English (56% of target and 80% of non-tarj^et . ) The target j^rouP 
had the only child who understood only Spanish. The most 
frequently used language in both groups was English with 78% 
of target and 70% of nbn-target reporting as English speakers. 
Favorite Activities of Child 

Three non*-target parents indicated that v/atchin^. TV was 
favorite activity of their cliild; TV V7as tnentioiled by only one of. 
the target parent?. Outdoor activities were specified by three 
non-target parents and two target parents. Three target parents 
mentioned indoor activities as favorites; no non-target parent 
specUied indoor activities. "Heloing*' activities (cleaning > t 
sweeping, watching the baby> and helping in the kitchen) were 
mentioned by two non-target and three target parents. Other 
activities mentioned bv target parents were buildings Placing 
with chickens and dressing; the other non-target parent mentioned 
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9^- playing with toy cars. 
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Dislikes of Child . " 

Only three" parents In the nonrtarget sample Indicated that 
their children disliked anything. ^Cleanijig thp room, Retting 
up in the mornlng> and eating' Uere^t the mentioned dislikes. 
Again-, only three target pai/ents specified any.dlslikGs of 
their children, llowevet 2 of these parents both mentix^ned ^ 
these aisllkes. Diallkes mentioned'were taking naps, medicine > 
being yelled -at, doing things for baby sister, helping around 
the house, picking up toys, going ,to bed early and t:akln^* a 
bath. ■ ^ 

Fears of the Child 

Again, only a small percentage of the parents intervlevjed 

responded to the question. Six non^target and four target 

parents mentioned any fears. Fear of certain /inlmals was 

specified by three non-target and three tarp.et parent;;. ^ l"wo 

non**target parents and one target ?arent indicated that 

their child was £kfraid of the dark* One parent in each r.roup 

I 

answered that their child was ^afraid of monster movies. 
Household Activities 

Table 5 presents the summary of data re^ardinn childrens 
assistance with household activil:les. Some differences exist 
between target and ncn-target groups but diff.erencej aire not 
consistent. T?»rget children performed 10 of these household 
activities more fr*equencly than did non-tarj;^et; houever nbn- 
target children iperformed the other^ ten hoiischold activities. 
\more frequently tj^an dtd target cllildreti. Thnro schemed t6 he 
no pattern either in terms^ of- performance of household activltl 
generally associated with this age levial between the two groups 

.' ; ' ■ . ■ ■ 
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Table 5 



Household 


Activities 




1 

J 
f 

i 








NO 


SOME 


\ OFTEN 


NC 




T 


HT 


T 


NT 


T NT 


T 


Preparing Heals 


m 


10% 


59% 


50% 


,1.2% 40% 


2 


Setting Table 


66% 


30% 


11% 


70J; 


23% - 


0 


Vash/Dry Dishes 

.J 




20% 


45% 


70% 


14% 10% 


2 


Feed Ing 


5 OX 




Si% 


-30%- 


— m-mr 


3- 


4 

Dressing 




kit 


20% 


29% 10% 


' 2 


^abysTt tTng - 




60% 


20% 


10% 


20% 30% 


4 


Making Beds 


22:? 


33% 


567, 


33% 


22% 33% 


0 


Putting PlTsythings up 


22?; 


11% 


45% 


33% 


33% 56% 


0 


- Emptying Trash 


13% 


20% 


50% 


40% 


^ . 17% 40% 


3 


Sweeping 


22% 


30% 


55?: 


60% 


22% 10% 


0 


Picking up Clothes 


13^ 


30?; 


507 


40% 


17% 30% 


1 


Wasliin?, Clothes 


50% 


50% 


50% 


30% 


- 20% 


I 


Putting Laundry Up 


25% 


20% 


50% 


40% 


25?; 40% 


1 


Watering Yard 


50^ 


10% 


38% 


60% 


12% 30% 


1 


Cleaning Yard 


6715: 


33:!; 


11% 


56% 


22% 11% 


0 


■ Taking Care of Pets 


12% 


33% 


50% 


44% 


— -as?; ~2V/ 


1 


Fixing Things 


67^: 


20% 


17% 


70% 


16% 10% 


3 


Taking messages 


- 12% 


20% 


. 44% 


40% 


. '4% 40% 


0 


Coins; to Store 


25:s 


33% 


37% 


m 


37r< ''^1%- 


1 


Brinpinf, Things 


12% 




'25% 


50?: 


63% 50% 


1 
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General Health of Child 



All parents in both groups wLtl\ the exceptiou of one tarf>et 
parent indicated that their child had\ always been healthy* The 
one dissenting parent mentioned frequent problems with tonsllitia 
before the^ were removed. 

Parents were al^o asked to respond to a checklist dealing , 
with specific physical complaints* No major differences hetween 
the two groups were apparent with the exception of two items'* 



The target group complained more often of hunger" and thirst than 
did the non-target group* Data from this checklist are summarized 



on Table 6. 



earaches 
^yes hurting 
headaches 
tooth ache3 
stomach achjes 
ruiiny nose 
arm aches 
leg' aches 
thir^;t 
hungf r 
fatigue 
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Specific Physical Complaints of children 
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' T NT 

100% 100?: 

75% ' 707. 
757 80% 
* 38% 50%- 
867 80?: 

loo?: 100% 

88% 100% 
25% 89^ 

so:;: 70% 

63% 100% 
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15% 30% 
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25% 30% 
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Complications During Pregnancy or Childhirth 

Although none of the target parents specified any problems 
during pregnancy or childbirth, 30% of the non-target parents 
indicated that there had been difficulties* One child ^as 7 weeks 
premature, and another was delivered by Caesarean section. The 
other parent did not specify the problem* 
Item.^ Derived from OCR 

Table 7 presents a summary of these data* A few differences 
emerg'3i between the {groups largely in the ^ea relating to speech 

problems, Hoie target p^lrents report difficulties on several 

"traniS^rel a t ilig^t o speech problems notably "hard to um>erstand"* 
The only major problem reported was "sits close to TV*' with 
several parents in bbth groups indicating frequent occurence 
with their child. 

Personality Characteristics of Child 

Data regarding the parents perc^^ptiun of personality char*^ 
acteristics of their child are sximmarized in Table Maior 
differences in parents perceptions are apparent b^cween these 
two groups » Target parents perceived their chilt^en mo^e 
frequently to be argumentative, stiibborn, "a s!iow-off'\ clumsy, 
and generally negative* . On positive attributes contained on 
this checklist, non-target parents more frequently mentioned th^t 
their child was considerate and affectionate toward others. 
Pride of parents 

Two attributes-general consideration and helpfulness and 
singing and dancing abilities-were mentioned by parents In both 
f^roups. Four non-target and two target ^parents answered that^ thei^ 
child was considerate and helpful t'b others* Oire non-target nnd 

'"''■'<■ l?"? 



Table 7 

P^irenfcs Report on OCR Items 

NO SOnZ OFTEN 

T NT T NT T NT 

Not hear when you calk to him 25?; 401! 73% 607 127 - 

Doesn't pay attention 37% 107 50^ S07 12/? 10% 

Answers with nods or gestures 22% 60Z 88X' W. - - 1Q% 

Sits close to TV 672 50% 11% 20% 22% 30% 

Holds books cloce 100% 907 - - - 10^ 

Squints to see ; 89% O07 - - H% _]QL 



Rubs jeyes a lot 
Doesn't Seem to see things 
Hard to Understand 
Says some words wrong 
Says some sounds wrong 
Talks like a younger child 



ioo;s 100% - - 

50% 66*/ 50% 22% 
67% 78% - 22% 
37% 78^ 63% 22% 
80% 11% 30% 
75% 90% 25% - 
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nr.' 10% 



10% 
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Paretics Perception of Personality Characterise tcs of Clnld 
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Argumentative 
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40% 
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Show"Off 
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Affectionate 
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Clumsy 
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Afraid Co he Away 


667 


707 


337 
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Tires .Easily 


637 


90% 


37% 


10% 






Negativism 


127 


10% 


55% 
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t'-jo non-*target parents mentioned sinking and dancing abilities of 
their child. Academic abilities of the child wer& specified by 

two target parents. Mastery o£ English by their child was a source 

■i 

of pride to three of the non*-target parents. Otiier traits 
mentioned'^by a single i^on-target parent were rides ^ bike well, 
dresses himsfiXt'i and has stopped sayinp/bad wordc^. One tarj^et 
parent also mentioned that iier child prays and kisses her 

good"^i7,ht * ^ — " 

Informatj^on Desired i>y Parentg about the School ' 

Only two parents in eacri of the groups requested additional 
specific infomation about the school Th** two non-target parents 
requested additional information about the bilingual program. 
One target parent wanted to know exfictly whac th^ir child was 
doing in the school ^ind the other -target parent wanted to know 
what ('"if any") reading program was being used. 
Parents Expectations For their Chilcl 

In response to the queslsion regarding what they would like 
their child to learn in school, two non-target and five target 
parents indicated that they would like their child" to learn 
basic academic skills. Four non-target parents and two target 
parents stressed the importance of mastering English. The 
remaining parents in both groups were nonspecific fxenerally 
indicating that thetr child had already learned a great deal 
r.nd that they wanted him/her to learn as mucK as possible. 

Two other questions dealt with academic expectations of 
the parent for their child. One of these asked parents 1iow they 
expected their child to do in school; the oth&r asked how many 
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grades they expected their child to complete. All non-target 
parents expected their child to do uell In school; however two 
of the target parents expected their child to have problems In 
school. 

Non-target parents seemed to have more definite expectations 
for the academic careers of their children- Six non-target parents 
indicated that they expected their child to finish htgli school. 



Three non-target parents stated that they expected their child to 
attend college. The final non-tarj^et parent responrded "as far 
as she wants to." Three target parents did not respond to -this 
question. Three of the target: parents responded tliat they 
expected their child to finish high school, TWo others expected 
their child to attend college. The other parent expected her 
child to be a "drop-out", ' 
Parents Problems with the Schools 

Six of the jion--target parents, and two target parents indicated 
approval with current programs and procedures in the school. 
Problems with centers and directors v.*ere mentioned by two non- 
targef: parents and one. target parent. Meed for child to le.irn 
more academic skills^ e.g-, reading and writing were mentioned by two 
non-target and one tar*iet oarent. 

Another target parent stressed the need for more adequate* 
teacher training for Center personnel. 
Parents Perception of Problems School Coulrf fleJp t^ith 

None of the non-target parents indicated that their child 

had any problems that the school could help with. Five of the 

target parents specified problems. Two of these? problems - ^ 

speech problems and comprehension oF KngJish - were specific 

problems.. The others (help her be a better cliild, cvercone 
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her sensitiveaess and eating habits^ and ability to express her 
feelings) u'are more general problems. 

Although it is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from 
these types of data> some general statements can be made. 

In summary^ it secerns that the ma^or consistent differences be- 
tween target and non-target children according to parents* reports 
occur in the following areas. 

1. Presence of father in home 

2. Quality of child^s interpersonal relationship witlr^e^rs 
and siblings 

3. Extent to which child discusses school experiences 

4. Selected self-care skills of child 
5p Speech problems of child 

6. Personality characteristics of child 

7. Academic expectations of parent for the child 

8. Presence of specified problems that school could iielp with 
Other items oif the Interview revealed no consistent differences 

between the groups. Sinre one of the major objectives of the 
Interview was to de'.ermine what the functional level of the tar^got 
child was in the home> this lack of differences may be interpreted 
in a positive light. Apparently in many areas the target child 
presents competencies that are identical to other four-year-olds. 
These similarities between groups as well as the differences are 
^qually important In developing an impression of the parents* view 
of the' target child. 

The following recoiAiendations are made in an attempt to construct 
an Interview that focuses equally on the similarities and differences 
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between the two groups. Suggestions for deletions were gerscrally 
made because of time limitations rather than because an item was **bad**. 

Based upon data availat>le from the Parent Interviews , literature 
reviews of other parent interviews, and clinical jud'gments of SEDL 
staff. The following items should be included in the revised Parent 
Interview: 
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14 
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Another group of Items provided interesting information and 
required, in most cases, minimal administration time. If adequate time 
were available and definite plans for use of the information are made. 



should 


also be 


includad : 
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Ttie remaining Items should be discarded or ma jot revisions made* 
In general, the items have either had a low response rate, all answers 
have been the same, or require excessive amounts of administration and 
analysis time* These items are: 
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CONSULTANT REVirrf AND CRaTIQUE OF PARENTAL INTERVIEW FORM AND INSTRUCTIONS 
The following pages Include: a. Brie£ background explanation, b. Statement 
of purpose and sequence of activities In developments c. Instructions for the 

Hi r 

teacher (or other Interviewer), d. Interview form 

After reviewing the materials, please comrnent on your o^verall reaction. 
Including positive reactions, criticisms, and suggestions for improvement* In 
addition, your response to the following questions will assist the staff In 
further revisions* 
Regarding the Interview questions: 

1^ Are tl:\e Items within the developmental capabilities of four year olds? 
2. Are the Items stated positively? 

3* Is the language simple and clear, free of ambiguity? 

4. Is It too long? too short? 

5. Are the Items' In reasonable sequential order? 

6. Are the items observable a*''-home behaviors? 
Regarding the Instructions, for the teacher: 

1» Will ^.fiachers be able to use the Information? 

a. for recognizing the child's at-home competencies 

b. for. Identifying poteni:lal problems 

2. Are the Instructions detailed enough? too detailed? 
3* Xs the language ea^y to read and und^rstacid'^ 
Regarding tht. total package (interview form and manual) 
1» IJ th"? total package exportable? 

2. IsJ the total I^ackage applicable? 

3. Should an dudio-vlsual InteiTView denjonstration be added? Filmstrlps 

Aijdiotape Film Videotape (reel to reel or cassette) 
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BACKGROIRjD _ ■ " ~ 

In order to provide an Individualized Instnictlonsti for the 4"year-old> Mexican 
JUnerl.c^n child with a special learning problem^ the, program staff considered It 
essential to have some objective means of obtaining and recording Information from 
the parents concerning che chlld*3 at-home behavior. Specific concerns were to 
develop an interview form that 

(1) could be administered by a classroom teacher at the high school graduate level 

(2) could be administered In 20 minutes or less 

<3) focused on the positive attributes of the child 
'(4) provided Information about 

a* basic demographic characteristics 

b. at home competencies of child 

c. potential problems of child perceived by parent 

A review of the literature^ parent interview questionnaires, and personal inter-* 
viei^rs Revealed that there are no Instruments currently available which would 
meet the specific needs of this project. This review included: 

1. parent Etating Scale (Gerald Strag^ Mental Health Institute^ Independence^ Iowa) 

2. Preschool Attainment Record (Edgar Doll - adapted by SEDL, 1970) 

3. Denver developmental Screening Test (Frankenbergjj W. K. > Dodds, J. B.> and 

Fandai; A. W.) 

4. Parent Attitude St:ale (Department of Special Edjcation^ University of Te^cas) 

5. Developmental Schedules (Gesell> Arnold) 

6. Developmental Tasks and Instructional Activities (Lyslak, Faye) 

7. Perdue Motor Perceptual Survejf (Roach, Eugene G. and Kephart, Newell) 

8. Behavioral Characteristics Progression Chart (Flckol, R. C. ► Santa Cruz County > 

Office of Education^ Santa Ctw^ California) 
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9* Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children (Jane Mercer) 
10* Handbook for a Parent-School-Coimnunity Involvement Program (SEDL) 
Consultants: 

Dr* Will Beth Stephens, Temple University ^ ^ 

^ ■ I 

Dr* Jane Mercer (Pluralistic Assessment Project^ University of California at 

Riverside) 
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CRITIQUE OF PARENTAL INTERVIEW FORM 
AND INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 



1. The items seem developmentaliy appropriate to me. One 
minor point--I feel that it is within normal> variation for^ome 
four year olds to function with, the peer group in parallel 
fasjiion rather thaii cooperatively. The questions relating. to ' 
peerc relations need to be asked; my point is with respect to 

in terpre tation . - ^ . ^ , 

2. Iteijis are stated positively in my opinion. v 

3. Except j^here^I have made notations on the copy^ the items 
are stated in unambiguous terms. I feel it is better^ however > 
to formulate all questions so as to avoid yes and no responses 
(it is not always possible to do so). ^" * 

4. I do not feel that the interifieK is| too long ^or too short. 
If interviewers are trained to proceed at a fairly standard , ' 
rate with parents who are not offeriiig elaborated responses^ 
still asking enough follow through questions^ a fairly gpod 
£jmount of information abouti the way pai:ents view the child wiJ!l 
be availiible. Intervie^^ers should be instructed to listen 
somewhat longer i£ parents. seem very e^ger to t^lk^ even though 
the interview form has been completed.; ' ^ ^ 

5. I would rearrange order to start \^ith question about wha^t 
parents are most pleased witR the chil^ fori In^relationshi! . 
to item three above j although the items are positive iji nature^ 
ordering the interview with a very positive beginning W0UI4. 
seem to set a positive tone for tTie wh61e interview. \ 

6. There are items i/hich aslc |or some inference^ but without 
training the parents to avoid interpretationj on? will get^ 
inferences in any case. A behavioral ^'^alysis is more appro- 
priate later^ rather than on initial contacts with the home'. 

I do feel that even initially' it is important to formulate 
your inquiries, , in behavioral terms in ^0' f ar as possible. 
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Instruction ^ ^ ^ , . 

] , . >N > , ^ 

l,a Teachers ?>hould he veryi clear that the -information is 
the parents V P^"ception--not an accurate account o£ zhe child*s 
competence; Should they have a differen;t picture of the child 
that is^reason fot follow through inquir^y. ■ 

1. b Certainly either ^discrepancy between parents* view of 
the child ot the problem which ^parental response tjiight indi- 
cate ar^ cause for considering potential interfering factors. 

2. ^ Most comments regarding^ the tejct are to be found; iii-tlie„ 
copy, i .would underline the desirability of grouping all 
^eneral| principles related to the interview at the beginning, 
Specific Clarifications should be referenced to, those^ sec- 
tions, or items, to which they rel^t^. ^ 

3. For the most part* the languaj^ej is easy to 'follow. Avoid, 
however^, any suggestion tTiat the Ji,!nterviewer *s role ha^ any- 
thing to do with diagnosi?. « 
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Regarding the Total Package" 

1. To inake the item exportable I would feel more comfjortabie 
if there were guidelines and materials for a trainer for con- 
ducting the training Sessions , 

2. (I do not understand the direction of the question.) 
The whole package seems applicable to identification of po- 
tential problem based on parental perception. Caution should 
be included in inferring more than perception of child's func- 
tioning. Any significant parental concern that can indicate 
anxiety over the child's status is worth following through 
pregrammatically . 

3. I strongly recommend audio-visual training materials model- 
ing appropriate and illustrating inappropriate interviewing. 
Film cartridges cassettes wpuld seem a very exportable fashion, 
16mm woyld be more exportable. Reel or cassette auciiotape of 
interviewing "could be used for training in general questioning 
and probing skills. 

Overall Comment 

I feel very positive about the potential of the interview 
when packaged with appropriate training manuals and ^materials . 
Trainers to go with the package initially or t6 monitor its 
use would be an excellent addition--perhaps you can include 
this in the design test phase of development and evaluate the 
extent which training is making better interviewers of teachers. 
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INTERVIEWING PARENTS - GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS' 
Preparing for tha Interview 

!• Revlw the manual and questions thoroughly* note the format of the 
questionnaire* ^ 

2. Set up a time for the Interview with each parent that is convenient for 
them. Allow approximately 20 minutes for each interview. 

3. Emphasize positive points about the child. To do this you will first 
have to be clear about them yourself. So, study the child and his 
classroom work carefully. 

Conducting the Interview ^ 

1. Spend the first few^iinutes giving the parent" positive information 
about the child and becoming better acquainted with the parent. 

2. You should already know the parent well enough to know whether to use 
English or Spanish. However, if you 'decide at any point that the other 
language would be more appropriate, change languages. Please note on 
the interview where such ^ change takes place. 

3. The questions of. the interview form are suggestions. If you feel 
awkward with a question or the parent doesa*t seem co understand, rephrase 
the question. Specific examples of adaptations are presented later In 
the manual. 

4. Throughout the interview the parents may try to "second guess** you in 
order to try to give ansv[ers that they think you want. It is important 
that you relieve parents* anxieties by assuring them that you don*t 
expect a certain type of Answer from them. Emphasize that there are no 
correct or best answers. For example', if a parent indicates that tUeir 
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child never helps with household workj you can simply say: *'Yes", that's * 
understandable for a child of his age." A type of response you would not 

want to give is "Are you sure he doesn't do anythinfi "^" or '*Surely he Is 

* * 

expected to do something." 
5* Detailed information about prompts is presented lateip in the manual. Be 
sure to read this carefully to avoid the impression of "grilling'^ the 
parent. 

Recording the Interview 

1. A form has been provided for your use in recording information. Some 
parents may feel very uncomfortable about your writing down their response. 
Stress that you are recording the responses so that you can hav^^the^ 
information to help you know the child better so as to be able to teach 
him better. You might want to show the parents the interview form to put 
them more at ease. Others may be so nervous about your writing that it 

is best to wait until after the interview to record the information- 

2. Checklists are provided on several of the questions. In some instances 
these checklists are provided as guidelines for questions; other check- 
lists are not to be read aloud and are only used ^as a means of recording 
responses. Detailed information about each checklist is provided later 
in the manual. Please follow the^e directions "closely. 

3. If you do not understand something the parent is telling you, ask tliem 

to tell you more or to give examples, at that time rather than at the end 
of *:he interview. 

4. On some of the questions, checklists are given that have possible answers? 
of 'Ves," and "Comments." Record whatever information the parent gives 
but don*t push them for how often the child does the behavior. 
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5* Remember that you don't want the parents to feel that you e:cpect the child 
to do all of these things, so don't read the checklists (questions 2 and 
8), Try to key any prompting to information that the parent has already 
given you. As the interview progresses the parents usually become more 
relaxed and open. Be sure to record, under the appropriate question, ^ny 
information that the parent might give later in tKe interview. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS, 



INTRODUCTION ; The teacher should prepare a short introduction to 
put the parent at *iase and to give an idea of the- 
purpose of the interview and the ^form* 



EXAMPLE; Hello, Mrs, (Mr.) 



J^m so glad 



that you could come in today and visit with 
me. (Or, if it is a home visit — I'm so glad 
you invited me into your home today4) I see 

in school, but I really wanted a 

chance to learn more about him/her and the 
things he/she likes to do at home. I would 
like to ask you some questions about the 

different things does at home. ^ 

Vm going to write down what you tel^^ oij,. 
this form, so I won't forget. All the chil- 
dren in my class are different and special, 
and I want to be sure to teach th^m in the 
best possible way. 



QUESTION 1: VVE NOTICED THAT 



REALLY LIKES TO 



(specify activity that child enjoys at schoou.) 
he/she enjoy doing most at home? 



WHAT DOES' 



Purpose : To gain information from the parent about particular interests 
and skills the child ha& that mignt assist you in reinforcing 
and building on these. 

Prompts : 

Recording : Record the response the parent gives you. 

QUESTION 2: WHAT ARE SOME OTHER THINGS HE/SHE LIKES TO PLAY AT HOME ? 

Purpose : To gain additional information about interests and skills of 
the child in order to reinforce and build on these. 

Prompts ; If parent doesn't give you information about a specific 

activity that you think the child enjoys, ask them if the 
f^hild — tbi . s Jit home ^^-Xf-^F^oss-ib^ o ^- t - ry t o— eemt^faie- - — 



several items, together with an observation you have made 
at school to avoid asking too many questions. 

EXAMPLES seems to enjoy story time at school* 

Usually after he^s listened to a story, he likes 
to go back and look at the book and repeat as 
much of the story as he can .remember. Does he 
like to do this or make up stories at home? 
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QUESTION 3: DOES HE/SHE PLAY WITH HIS/HER BROTHERS AKD SISffERS? 



Purpose: To determine how well the child gets along with siblings and 
activities they enjoy together. 

Prompts : If parent just says /'Yes/' ask her *'What db they usually do 
together?*^ If parent says **lio,*' don't question as to reasons 
but record any information that the parent volunteers. 

Recording; : Hopefully you will be able to record whether , the child has 
siblings of about the same age» how well they get dlong 
^ together^ reasons for any discord^ and activities they 
enjoy together, 

QUESTION A : ARE THERE OTHER CHILD R EN IM THE-MEIGHBORHQQD THAT HE/SHE 
* ^ LIKES TO PLAY WITH ? 

Purpose I To determine how well ^he child gets alpng with children of 
' his own age and activities that tfiey 'enjoy 'together. 

Prompts : If parent just answers "Yes" ask "What kinds of things do 

they u^tially do together?" If parent days **Ko" don't ques-^ 
tion extensively but record any information the parent 
volunteers. 

Recording : Record any information that the parent gives you about the 

presence of children in the neighborhood^ how well child 
^ gets along with them, and activities they enjoy, 

QUESTION 5: WHAT DOES HE/SHE DISLIKE DOIMG ?^ 

Purpose : To gain information aboiit dislikes of the child in order to 
avoid unpleasant experiences for him at school and also in 
order to help him in overcoming these dislikes. 

Prompts : 

Recording : Record the response the parent gives you, 
QUESTION ^6 : IS THERE ANYTHIMG HE/SHE IS AFRAID OF? 



Purpose : To gain information about the fears of the child to avgid 
unplesant experiences and to help the child overcome these 
fears , 

Prompts : 

Recording: Record the response the parent gives you, 
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(Question 7: how about GEmttG dressed in the morking. what kinds of 

s^* THINGS DOES HE/SHE DO TO GET HIMSfiLF/HEftSELF DRESSED? 

Purpose ; to provide the teacher with information about the sslf-help 
skills of the child. 

I 

Prompts : If you, feel that the child probably nioes something that the 
parent hasn't mentioned^ ask her about It. Again try to 
combine your r^jestlon with an observation about something thfi 
child does in school. ^ 

Recording ; Record the response thfi parent gives you. ^ 

QUESTION 8;. WHAT THINGS DOES HE/SHE NgED HELP WITH? 

Purposes : To provide teacher with Information about thfi sfilf-hfilp skills 
of the child. 

Prompts : FpIIqw thfi same procedure. outlined under Question *Z* 

Recording ; Record the response the parent gives you. 

QUESTION 9; WHAT DOES DO TO HELP YOU AROUMD THE HOUSE OR 

YARD ? " . , ^ 

Purpose ? To gain more Information from the parent about the types of 
* skills a child demonstrates at home In order to help with 
teaching. 

Prompts ; If the parent answers, "He/she doesn*t do anything to help" 
^nd you think the child probably does help with ^something, 
reword the question and give an observation you have made at 
school. . * 

. * 

EtAMPLE; Parent says, "He doesn't help." 

Teacher might say, "At school he likes to help me 
pass ou^ the juice. Doef; he ever like to help you 
put food on the table or help out by picking up his 
clothes?" 

If parent sfrili eeys- "^lo^j --go--on-feO"Que&t4:en"40-but— be-^tir-e 
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to record anything related to '^h^lp around the house" that 
might £:ome up during the Interview. Some statement should 
probably be made at this time to keep the parent from think- 
ing that the child is not doing something that the teacher 
expects him to be doing. 

An Important thing to remember is that you don*t want the 
parent to feel that you expect the child to be doing all of 
these things. For this reason DON*T READ THE CHECKLIST to 
parent. Try to key any prompts to information* that the 
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parent has already given you. If the parent has already 
told you that the child helps with several things listed 
under ''Helping in the Kitchen/* asJt her about the other 
things under the same listing. 

■ ■ ■ 

EXAMPLE; Parent says, "Me helps mc sometimes by setting the 
table and drying dish**s.** 

Teacher miglit say; **It sounds like he's a big help 
to you. Vhen he's helping does he ever do things 
like clearing off the table or washing or putting 
away the dishes?** . ^ 

If the parent dQesn't mention one of the categories and you 
think the child probably helps with it> ask her about it and 
give a specific exampie. 

EXAMPLE: Teacher might say, **Does ever help with • 

the cleaning by picking up his toys or his clothes? 

Recording : Record the final response of'the parent. 

QUESTIOH 10: DOES HE/SHE ALWAYS SEEM TO HEAR WELL? ' SEE WELL? SPEAK 
WELL ? 

Purpose : To determine possible problems that the parent may be aware 
of that teacher may or may not have noticed. 

* 

Prompts ; If parent answers **No," record any problems that she specifies 
in the **Comments.** 

Recording : ^Record any information given by parent. 

QUESTION 11: I*VE NOTICED THAT LIKES TO (POSITIVE MENTION^ 

OF WHETHER CHILD, IS QUIET/TALKA'^IVE AT SCHOOL.) DOES 
^ HE/SHE LIKE TO TALK A LOT AT HOME ? 

Purpose : To learn more'^about Verbal ^ skilly of child injiome situation. 

Prompts : Encourage the parent to give you more than just a Yes 

resportee. However, don^t push the parent for information. * 



^ ' NOTE: Be sure to make a positive statement about the child's 
Verbal abilities; don't just say **He is always talkinf^ at 
school'* or *'He never says a word at school.** 

Recording : Record as much Information as the parent gives you; for 

example, how verbal the child is, how the parent feels about 
children talking, situations that create the most talk, etc. 
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QUESTION 12: WH^CH LANGUAGE DOES . USE MOST OF THE TIME ? 
SPANISH ENGLISH 

Purpose : To learn moire about bilingual abilities of jthe child. 



Promptsy 



Recording ; Record as much information aS^ the parent gives you; for 
^xample^.vhen does he speak English^ or Spanish; a'hd who 
is he with when this occurs* ' ' ^ 

QUESTION 13; WHICH LANGUAGE DOES UNDERSTAND? 

SPANISH ENGLISH ^ ^ - 

Purpose ; To le&m more about bilingual abilities of the child. 

Prompts ; , * 

Recording ; Record as much information as the parent gives you; for 
example^ does h^^both undersliand and speak English; when 
does he, and who "is he with when this occurs, 

QUESTION 14; HAS " ALWAYS BEEN A HEALTHY CHILD ? 

Purpose ; To determine general health and any health problem that the 

parent recogni^s that the teacher may or may not hav*i noticed * 

Prompts : \ 

Recoi'ding ; Record any information that parent gives you^ 

QUESTION 15: DOES EVER COMPUIN OF ANY. OV THE FOLLOWING ? 

■ CI — 1 1 ' 

headaches ^ \ 



toothaches 

stomach aches 
runny nose _^ 
arm aches ^ 
leg aches \ 



being very thirsty 
"being*-^very "hungry— 



being tired or sleeky 



Purpose : To determine general health and any health problems that the 

parent recognizes that the teacher may or^may not have noticed. 

Prouyots: " ^ 

R ecording ; Record ^ information that parent gives you. 
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QUESTION 16: DID YOU HAVE AMY SfelOUg ILLHESSES OR CdMPLICATIOMS 
DURIMG PREGMANCy OR BIRTH OF ? • 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ k 
t 

Purpose : To determine if any problems were present.during this crucial 
time that might alert you to possible problems, - 

* \ 

Prompts : If parent answers "Yes," a$k what the problem was. However 
don'c Insist upon an explanation If parent seems shy or 
hesitant to respond. 

Recording: Record any Information given by parent. . - 

^ . ■ I 

QUESTIOtI 17: WOULD ANY OF THE FOLLQWIMG APPLY TO ? 

. ' \ 

Purpose : To Identify possible problems that the parent may be aware of \ 
that the teacher may or may not have noticed. 

Prompts: 

R ecordlns: Record any Information that parent gives you, 

QUESTIOH 18; WHAT? ARE SOME OF THE THIHGS THAT DOES THAT YQfr • 

ARE MOST PROUD OF? 

Purpose : To gain more Information from the parents about strengths of 
the child that the teacher may or may not have noticed. 

.. . ' \ 

Prompts : The parent may ncjt understand or be able to answer this 

question easily. She may just simply agree with what you 
have* said. 1£ she seems to be having trouble try rephrasing 
the question or giving an e^KampIe^ 

EXAMPLE: Parent says/"Yes, he does get along well with other, 
children." ^ 
Teacher mlgh say, "Yes, that Is really good when a 
child his age 'can do that, Wliat are some other 
things about*him that you think are especially good 
for a child his age?" 

Recording : Write down what the parent tells you... If you have any* 
queTtrtottff or do mt iidders^tm!nlr"3strhe^r<r"gi^^-^^ 
example^ ' - 

QUESTION 19: IS THERE SOMETHIMG YOU'D LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT THE SCHOOL OR 
WHAT YOUR CHILD DOES AT SCHOOL ? 

QUESTION 20: WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR CHILD TO LEARN ? 

QUESTION 21: IS THERE SOMETHING YOU'D LIKE TO SEE THE SCHOOLS DO THAT 
WE AREN'T DOING NOW ? 

4 
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Purpose : To establish some positive exchange ort information between 
'parent ^and s1:hoolt « 

« ■ 

* * * 

Prompts : These may be difficult questions for the parents. If they 

answer "No" immediatel,y, try rephrasing die questlpns^ tt 

might be helpful to give some ideas from your own experience 

as a parent or student and^schools. However^ don't push 

parents for response. ^ ' ^ t 

^ * * * S 

Recording : Recbrd any information §iverv by parent. 

QUESTION 22: DO YOU THINK YOUR CHILD HAS ANY PROBLEMS THAT WE COULD 

HELP WITH? ^ - . - ^ 

j- 

Purpose : . To be sure you have given the parent every opportunity to 

express his/her concerns for his/her child.* They might have 
a problem not mentioned on the forn or that the parents had 
neglected to mentioi). earlier^ ' ' 

Prompts : ^ 

Recording,; Record any information given by the parent. 
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PAUEliTi ItraERVIEW FORM 
) y%HOT TEST TNSTKUHEKI' 



I*ve noticed th^t 



- ^ 

reallV likes to^ 



(specify activity 



that child enjoys at school). What does he/she enjoy doing .most at home? 



Comments 



\ 



V 



/ 



/ 



2/ What are some otRer ^things he/she likes to 'play. at home? 

PLAY ACTIVITIES . YES COMMENTS 

^playa t)i!etend ' * * ] - 

(dress-up, house, cow- 
boys, school, work etc J ) , 

makes up stories * 

-\llstens to stories 

retells stories 

repeats poemsArhymes t ^ 

Sings 

^ dances " ■ ^ 

'listens to music 2 

look? at' books/magazines ;^ 

watches T.V. ^ [ 

draws/ colors * . - , 

cuts paper ^ , ^ J_ 

plays with toys/playthings * ^ ^ 

plays 'ball 



plays doils *\ . 
rides trlcy<^le/blcycl3 
makes/ builds things 
runs/skips 
games 
other 

favorite toys ^ 
favorite games ^ 
favorite X.V. program 



3/ Does 



play with his/her bTothftrs and sisters? YBS_ 



NO' 



What do they like to do togethei:?_ 



Comments: 



4. Are there other ^^hlldren in the neighborhood thai; he/she likes to play 
with? YES < Nd 



What do they do together?^ 



Comments : 
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5* What does he/she dislike doing? 
Comments: ^ 



6* Is there anything he/she Is afraid of? 
Comments; 



\7* How about getting dressed In the morning* 

What kinds of things does he/she do to get hlmSelf/herself dressed? 
* 

SELF-CARE ' YES COMMENTS 

selects own clothes 

puts on clothes ^ 

fastens clothes 

puts on shQes - ^ 

ties shoes 

undresses ' . . 

takes bath' 

washes face/hands 

brushes t^th ^ 

combs hair 



8* What things does he/she need help with? 



9. What does do to help you around the house or yard? 



HELPIHG IN KITCHEN YES COMMEHTS 

fixing meals ^ 

settings tables , 

helping with dishes 

i other 



HELPING WITH tOUNGER CHILDREN 
feeding 
dressing 
baby sitting 
o^her ^ 

HELPING WITH CLEANIHG 
making beds 

putting playthings away 
emptying trash/ash trays 
' sweeping/vacuuming 
other ' 

HELPING WiTH LAUNDtW 
picking up clothes 
carrying laundry aids/ 

clothes , ; 
folding clothes 
\ putting clothes away* 
other 
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HELPING IN YABD YES COMMENTS 

watering <_ 

gardening 

cleaning the yard 

ot'her ^ 



TAKING CARE OF PETS/ANIMALS 



RUNHING ERRANDS 

taking messages 
shopping 
bringing things 
other 



HELPING WITH FIXING THINGS 



OTHER (specify) 

10. Does he/she always seem to hear well? YES NO 

see well? YES NO 

speak well? YES NO 



Comments : 



11* iWe noticed that likes to (Positive mention of whether child Is 

quiet or talkative at school) . Does he/she like to talk a lot at home? 

YES NO 



— 'Comments ; 



12* Which language does . use most or the time? 

Spanish English 

■1 ■ 

Comments : 



13* Which language does ^ understand? Spanish . English 

Comments J 



14* Has always been a healthy child? YES NO ' 



15* Does ^ ever complain of any of the following? 

headaches 
toothaches 
stomach aches 

runny nose 

arm aches ^ 
leg aches ^ 

beitig very thirsty 

hungry 

being tired or- sleepy 

Comments J 
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Did you have any serious illnesses or complications during pregnancy or the 
birth of ? ' YES NO 

Would any of the following apply to ? 

complains of ear aches 

I answers with "what" ^ 

! Ignores talk directed to him/her 

l^nswers with nods or gestures ^ 

iSlts close to T,V, 

iholds books very close 

squints to see 

rubs eyes a lot 

eye Irritations . ^ 

doesn^t seem to see things that happen in the same room with him/her ^ 
speech Is difficult to understand 

mispronounces certain words 

mispronounces certain sounds ^ 
talks like a much younger child 

18, What are some of the. things that does that you are most proud pf? 

Comments : 



19, Is there something you'd like to know about the school or what your child 
does at school? 

Comments: 

20, What would you like your child to learn? 
Comments: 



21^ Is there something youM like to see the schools do that we, aren^t doing now? 
Comments: 



22, Do you think your child has any problems that we could help with? 
Comments : 
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GUIA PARA ENTREVISTAR A LOS PADRES 
^ PILOT TEST IHSTRUMENT 

1. Me he fijado que a le gusta mucho (diga qu§ actividad 

le gusta al nino/nina en la escuela) , jQue prefiere hacer en'la casa? 

COMENTARIOS [ [ 



2, Ik qu§ otros juegos le gusta jugar en casa? 

JUEGOS Y PASATIEMPOS Si COMEHTARIOS 
preCende set ocra persona 

o uscar en otra sicuacidn . 

' inventa cuentos , - 

escucha cuentos ^ 

replte cuentos ' _ 

dice poemas/rimas - ; 

/ canta 

baila ' 

escueha mijs4.ca 

mira libros/revistas 

mira television 

dibjua/colorea 

corta papel 

juega con juguetes 

jueg^t con pelotas 

juega con munecas . 

anda en bicicleta/ 

^ triciclo ■ 

hace/construye cosas 

corre, salta 

juegos, pasaciempos 

otros 

juguetes favoritos _ 

juegos favoritos ^ 

programas favoritos de 

televisi6n 
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3. 6 Juega con sus hermanos y hermanas? SI HO 

iQue les gusta hacer juntos? 

COMENTARIOS 

4. iHay otrros ninos en el barrio con quienes le gusta jugar? SI KO 

tQue hacen juntos? 

COMENTARIOS 
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5, cQut no le gusta hacer? 
COMENTARIOS ■ 



6. iTiene Sl/ella miedo de algo? 
COMENTARIOS 



7* iSe viste solo/sola en la manana? 

iQuS hace para vestirse? ^ 

CUIDAPO DE SI MISMO SI COMENTARIOS 

escoge su ropa 

se viste . 

se ^brocha su ropa " ^ 

se pone los zapatos 

se amar.rs los zaparos ' 

se desviste ^ 

se baria » 

se lava la cara y las manos 

se cepilla los dientes 

se peina 

8, iCon que necesita ayuda? 

9. 'iQuS cosas hace ^ para ayudarse en la casa o la yarda? 

AYUDA EN LA COCINA SI COMENTARIOS 

preparar comidas , 

poner la mesa : ^ 

lavar los trastes 

otras cosa^^ _ 

AYUDA CON LOS NIllOS MAS PEQUEttOS 

darles de comer „ 

vestirlos . 

cuidarlof. 

otras coi^as 



AYUDA CON U LIMPIEZA D£ U CASA 
hacer las camas ■ 
recoger juguetes 
tirar la basura 
vaciar los ceniceros 
barrer/limpiar con la 

aspiradora 
otras cosas 
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AYUBA COM U ROPA ^ SI COMEHTARIDS 

recoger la ropa ' 

traer iab6n/ropa 

doblar la ropa 

guardar la ropa 

otras cosafe 

AYUDA EH U YARDA/ JARDIH 

regar 

cuidar el ja^rdln 

limpiar la yarda 

ocras cosas 

CUIDA ANIMLES DOMESTICOS 

HACE MANDADOS 

recibir y llevar mensajes 

ir a la tienda _: 

traer cosaa 

otras cosas 

^LE AYUDA CUANDO UD. ESTA COMPONIENDO 

0 ARREGLANDO COSAS? 



OTRAS COSAS (aclare) 



10. iParece que el/ella oye bien siempre? SJ NO 

^ve bien - SI NO ■ " 

habla bien SI NO 

COMENTARIOS 

\ 

11. Me he fijado que a le gusta (comentario positivo si el nifio/la \ 

nina es callado/callada o si habla bastante). ^Le gusca Ijablar mucho en 
casa? SI NO - 

12. iQuS idioma usa lo mSs del tiempo? Espanol inglSs 

COMEHTARIOS [ _^ 

13. iQue idioina comprende ? Espanol ingles - 

COMENTARIOS 



14* iHa sido siempre un nifio/una nina saludable? SI NO 

15. iSe queja a veces de alguno de estos problemas? 
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dolor de cabessa 

dolor de muelaa 

dolor de eatomSgo 

le corre la nariz ^ 

dolor de brazos , 
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dolor de piernas [ 

tiene mucha sed 

tiene mucho hambre _i 

ae cansa facil o anda siempre coa sueno 

COMEHTARIOS f 



16* 6Tuvo usted alguna enfennedad seria o complicaciones durance el embarazo o 
el nacimiento de ^ ? ' SI NO 



17* ^Hace su nino/nina alguna de estas cosas? 
se queja de dolor de oidos 



responde con ^^^Que?" or *'What?V 
no hace caso cuando le hablan 



responde con gescos o movimiencos de cabeza 

se.sienta muy cerca de la television . *■ 

detiene libros muy cerca para verlos o leerlos I 

aprieca los 030s para ver ( squint) ^ 

-^ se calla los 030s 

se le irrijtan los 030s ^ t 

_. parece na ver ^osas^ ^ue- ocurr5H~5fr~ei inisirio~cuarto donde esta €l/ella 

es dificll entender lo que, dice 

pronuncia incorrectamente ciertas palalras i- 

" o ciertos sonidos ^ 

habla como un nino mas pequeno ^ 

18. iQuS cosas hace que le causan orgullo a usCed? 

COMENTARIOS 1_ 

19. 6Hay algo qu& uscedes quieren saber CocanCe a la^escuela o lo que hace su 



nino/nifia en ula escuela? 
COMENTARIOS 



20. 6Qu€ les gustarla que aprendiera su nino/nina? 
COMENTARIOS [ 



21. ^Hay algo que uscedes quisieran que hiciera la escuela que no se esca 
haciendo ahora? ^ 



COMENTARIOS 



22. ^Tiene su ninoynina algun problema con que le pudietamos ayudar? 
COMEMTARIOS •_' 
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APPENDIX M 
PARENT ACTIVITIES 

1. PARENT WORKSHOP SURVEY 

2. SUMMARY OF PARENT WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

3. REPORT ON ADVENTURE PLAYGROUND 

4. NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 
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PARENT WORKSHOP SURVEY 



On March 5, 1974 we attended the Parent meeting at Canterbury Center. We 
gave out and discussed a list of possible topics for Parent Workshops. 15 surveys 
were completed and returned to us. There were 5 couples who responded Jointly. 
There was a total of 20 parents present. 

■» , <> ' 

The Parents were instructed to check the topics that they were most interested 
in learning more about and to^ write in other topics which would be interesting tc them, 
in the space provided. All the topics received some votes. 

No, 9 * "PJanuing and building an" adventure playground" received the most votes 
which was nine. . ' 

No. 3 - "Cultural enrichment programs, ^such as trips to museums, libraries, 
department stgres, factories, parks, or zoos" receiv^ eight votes. 

No. 2 ^ "Discussion of rhymes, poems, story-telling, songs, and dances in 
Spanish and English which wiH help strengthen ""cultural self-image" and No. 8 
"Methpds and techniques which promote parent-^child interaction" tied with six 
each. 

No. 7 - "Instruction in how parents can make and use materials to hejlp their 
children Jleam" received five vote&- ^ 

We are planning to provide for limited workshops on Nos. 9, 3, 2, 8, and 
possibly 7, but we feel that the parents expressed sufficient interest in all the 
topics that we recommend the other topics be offered by someone through Child, Inc, 
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These are possible topics for school-parent workshops. Please check those 
wl>ich would be most helpful to you. 

1. Panel discussion on early childhood growth and development. * 

2. Discussion of rhymes > poems > story-telling > songs > and dances in Spanish 
and English which will help strengthen cultural self-image/ 

E 

3. Cultural enrichment programs > such as trips to museums > libraries > 
department stores > factories > parks > or zoos. 

4. Community involvement in planning and developing extra-curricular 
activities* 

5* Community programs and ways to participate in such programs. 

6. Presentation o^£^ commercial and school-made materials to show how they a^e 
used to strengthen the school instructional programs. 

1* Instruction in how parents can make and use materials to help their chil^ 
dren learn. \ 

8. Methods and' techniques which promote parent-child interaction. 

9. Planning and building an adventure playground for children. 
10. Others 



Comments ! 
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SUMMARY OF PARENT WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 



The Adventure Playground, (topic Mo. 9) having received ^the ^most votes 
on the parent survey (March 5, 1974) of possible parent workshops, was the 
first and primary concern w^had tfi working with the parents at Canterbury 
Center. 

We gave the parents all the responsibility for collecting materials and 
In getting donations for the lunch and volunteer workl Although they Vere 
not successful In getting all the materials they had wanted, they did 
collect a'substanclal*amount of materials ^ac;ash value of $93.97 not Including 
used tires and other Incidental Items donated, and use of tools. 

. 

This resulted In nine new pieces of playground equipment and ten painted 
tire flower pots. 

They did a wonderful job on the lunch, which" was chicken mole, rlce^ 
beans, sandwiches, bar-b-que beef» cake, coffee and punch. 

Two parents worked with us on the publicity and spoke on two different 
radio programs about the playground. We also had T.V. and Newspaper 
coverage. 

We did work closely with the Center Director, Social Worker, and the 
Parent Committee Chairman Mary Hernandez. This project was completed in 31 
days from March 5 to April 6, 1974. . ' * 

During this same time, we prepared and presented three limited cultural 
workshop which covered some of the other topics on the Parent survey. 
Topic #3, "Cultural enrichment programs, such as trips to museums, libraries, 
etc.," received, the second highest vote.. We attended with the parents as a 
group to a meeting of the "Mexican American Chamber of Commerce." 

At the meeting the parents heard 6 Classical Mexican songs presented with 
a brief history of > each by Santos Reyes. 

The Aieetlng was informative to the parents that attended and they have 
plans to attend future meetings. ^ 

We also contacted KLRN, T.V. station to arrange for the parents to visit 
the filming of a bilingual chlldren*s program but they were not filming at 
the time. They do welcome visitors, so this Information was Iven to the 
Parent Committee Chairman and the Center Social Worker. 

No. 2 "Discussion of rhymes, posms, story-telling, songs, etc." was 
the topic *>f or the next 2 workshops. 

We did a lot of research for this which Is documented In the "Progress 
on Parent Workshops, Report." Because of a limited amount of time to 
present theworkshops wehad to be very selective and careful in selecting 
material for these. 
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For the next two workshops we did the following; 

We showed the film '*Paso a Pa^b" which shows children performing dances 
and games from the SEDL Bilingual Early Childhood Program so the parents 
could become more familiar with the program as well as be able to discuss 
the songs and games presented.' In addition we j>reseTlted 4 other songs'^which 
were not on the film and 6 finger plays and one game. We made written 
copies of these for the parents to take home and use with tti^r children. 
We, had a guest speaker Chema SaeAz.who told a story in Spanish and talked 
about Mexican folklore^ fn 'Texas and led a discussion on that topic. 

Ben Salazar presented another story for discussion. There was tiice 
for discussion after each topic on the program. 

The parents expressed a lot of interest in this type of workshop and 
stated that they appreciated meetings and workshops being conducted in 
Spanish. 

\ 

We felt too limited in time to present a workshop^ on Ho. 8 - ^'Methods 
,and Techniques which promote parent-child Intefraction.'" We. did look for 
someone who cpuld do this type of workshop for the parents later and conse- 
quently learned of two parent workshops on this topic taking place on April 20 
knd April 27. We had notices on this workshop d^livere^ to the Director of 
the center and discussed the workshop with the Center Social worker and the ^ 
Parent Committee Chairman as a possibility for their parents to attend. . 
The County Agricultural Extension Agricultural Extension Agent who is con- ^ 
ducting the workshops expressed a desire to conduct a worJ^shop for the . 
parents in the neighborhood of Canterbury Center ir they will request one 
and provide facilities. 
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JtEPORT ON ADVENTURE PLAVGROUND 



This report encompasses all activities surrounding the planning and 
building of "An Adventure Playground" at Canterbury Center. Actual planning 
by the parents on this activity began at a parent meeting on March 5,. 1974. 
At this time twenty parents and other interested guests met tovvlew slides 
on "Adventure Playgrounds." The successful results attained at this meeting 
were attributed to the fact that several Hey parents were contacted by 
telephone and at the center when they came to pick up their children and^ 
informed of Its purpose. These parents responded In a way which motivated 
others to participate In the project. 

Any success in building the playground can be attributed to the 
following: 

1. As a S.E.D.L. intern and consultant, we coordinated activities between 
parents, consultant Jerry Turner and Child Inc. staff. 

2. Key parents were identified and a constant on-^oing communication 
was sustained throughout the planning period to keep up Interest among those 
participating in the project. ^ " . 

3. Progress oa the "Adventure Playground" was reviewed at bne regular 
parent meeting. A special meeting was held later to assess progress relative 
to materials collection and manpower. 

4i There was some success in obtaining donated materials and paints 
from Individuals and local merchants. A total value of $93.96 was donated 
in materials and in foo^. This doesn't include 19 used tires and miscellaneous 
materials such as nails, chains, etc. 

.5. Twenty parents in addition to 17 other members of the community helped 
In the project. Every^one was invited to participate. Both men and wPmen had 
an opportunity to be involved in the project. The women provided food and 
drink and the men the heavy work. There were a total of 122 men hours ddnated 
to the project. 

* * 
6. The services o£ a competent consultant on "Adventure Playgrounds" 
were donated^ The direction provided by this consultant was very helpful in 
all phases of the project. X 

- ■ ^\ 

7* Adequate publicity vjas attained by contacting the news media through 
ra4,io", television, several newspap&rsV posters and word of mouth.. 

8. The director and staff of Canterbury Center wanted *'An Adventure 
Playground." Their suggestions and participation in the various discussions 
of the project were very helpful. 

Following Is a list of playground equipment which was added to the 
Canterbury Center playground on April 6, 1974: 

1. Two tire swing seats to replace conventional seats for variety. 

2. One new tire swing. 
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3. One tri-level platfcg^. , ' . . 

.4. One sandbox with caoopy and sand. ' ^ 

5. One tire .tunnel (2 '4;ruck 'tires) 

6. ^ One climbing barrel * ^ 

7. Twenty flower planters (tires, cut, inverted and painted) 
8t One round table (telephone wire spool) * ^ 

9. Re-located , and lowered horizontal ladder to accomcTdate 3, 4, "and 5 
year old'children ^ , " . . 

10. Painted tires scraps (for use in a variety of jumping games) 

The Group painted all items of newly constructed playgi^ound equipment. 

, Sonte of the plans in building the "Adventure Playground" were not^ * 

realised on April 6- ^ . * 

' . " ' - * * ^ 

I* Some promised materials 'were not obtained or delivered, such as: 

1. Two parents were unsuccessful in obtaining concrete pipes. They ' 
reported that local merchants that sell this product* did not ^arit to " 
donate any of these materials, 

V . * " , : - 

2 4 Two parents were unable to obtain asphalt which was needed l;o 
' construct a tricycle track. Another parent who promised to get ; this 

material neyer showed up. . ^ , * 

f ' , * * ' ' ^ ' 

3. Two individuals were no.t^able to obtain railroad ci^ossties needed 
for various phases of construction. It was jfeported that the local 
railroad maintenance office was not willing to donate these materials. 
We never heard from two other individuals who were supposed to get 
these materials- 

4. One individual was notable to ol3taii;x telephone poles from the , 
. ^ local "telephrue company. Two individuals who said 'they would bring 

some poles did not do so. 

5. 'One parent waW^^t able to get concrete blocks as she had planned. 

The^ lack o£ materials prevented the building of at least four other items 
of playground equipment. The following items of equipment could have been 
constructed if materials had been made available: « , ^ 

1. One tricycle highway and accessories 

. ' ' \ ■ ' 

2. Placement of concrete pipes to-provide for a variety of playing' ^ 

activities ^ lu 

■3. One climbing wall (telephone poles) ' 
4p One climber (crossties) ^ 

4 * 

5» One block house and accessories , , . 

*l ' ^ .. > 
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It Jjs recpmmended that a great deal of consideration be given when 
selecting A materials cQllection conmiltteef Perhafs^ selecting 'two co- 
chairrW for each committee would be more effective* More time should be 
provided far organizational activities befQre the actual construction of 
playground t Also» a date prior to the date set for construction of the 
playground should be planned to inventory materials. 
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Tbe f«ats of Lft Fueru- aire to piubli£b itews of 
ioc^l iitterest to th« MexicvfAmericui community^ 

SI to provide our readers with con^Ei^tently relevant 

La Fuer^ reportem v and pbotocrapbers are 
airailmble to cover news concemine local school* 
ckircb or civic orcanixatfqns* as well ^ »ny other 
newsworthy oc^urrtnces* 

Arrancenifrts for news releases mtar be 'm^d^ 
iQr calltnc our^otfic^s at 442*1457, Uond^ through 

La Fuem-foes to press Tuesday nigtat^ and 
deadline^ for news^ and photof raphs are Monday at 
5 p.m. 
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Adventure Playground Built 
By Canterbury Center Parents 



by Dick SMndler 

The parents of the Canii*r- 
ry Day Care Center organ - 
Efd last Saturday to build an 
venture pla>grouud at 1804 
interbury Street. 
The project was eo > ordi- 
ited by Ben and Hutjy 
iazar and Jerry Turner 
CO - operation with Dir* 
tor Pauline Teague aud 
irent Committee Chair - 
rsou Mary jlernandez . 
The function of Canterbury 
enter is to- take charge of 
ree^'four and five year old 
tUdren of working parents 
tio can't afford tohirebaby^ 
tters durmg workmghours. 
he Model Cities staff cares 
>T the children fr^m 7:30 
to S p.m.t Monday 

-to 
■to 



through Friday free of 
charge. ^ 

The Canterl^tfry Street 
location was selected for Uie 
playground site because it 
Is centrally located m re- 
lation to the people it Is to 
servct and ^Iso because of 
the abundant space for play- 
ground structures. Another 
important benefit derived 
was" that the parents were 
becoming more involved with 
the school, thus mOvittg to- 
ward more meaningful mutual 
communication between the 
two. The pareuts inadvert- 
ently got to know each other 
better as well. ^ 

Through thoir efforts the 
children now "have 75%niore 
to play on/' according to con- 
sultant Ben Sala^ar* "and it 
didn't cost anybody anything. 



Everybody had a part to play 
and everybody can feel good 
about it. The ladies brought 
food and paintcdj the meo did . 
the heavy work." , 

The playground has swings, 
a slide^ climberst tunnels^ a 
shaded sandbox and the pro- 
ject is stiti short of itS;nn- 
ishing touches. "They tike 
to imagine things t" explains 
Sala^ar. *'Onc kid will stand 
here/' gesturing to one oftjie 
climberSt ''and imagine a 
boat; another might imagine 
a house. It can be anything 
they want and that is good' 
for their minds.'* 

*'The most beautiful thing/' 
he adds, "is that the children 
see their parents working for 
the school and the Kids, and 
it makes the child proud of 
them. He can say 'My dad 
was there and he heloed.*.'^ 



At this time, Canterburyis 
one of three iChild Incorp* 
orated centet'Sj sponsored by 
Model Cities* that \s partici* 
paling in a special Bilingual 
^T\y Childhood Education 
project linder the direction 
of Dr. Joyce Evans. This 
year, ouly four year olds are 
included in the piiot project* 
As a result of a very, posi- 
tive response in the chUdren 
to the bilingual instruction, 
howcven parents are asking 
that the i.'iree aud five year 
olds be included in the pro- 
gram in the very near future. 

Unllied group action with 
defmite goals brough con- 
structive tangibfe results in 
the case of the playground. 
Ferhpas the momentum will 
carry over in this endeavor 
as well. 
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